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PARENT-CHILD AND FOSTER PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 


Elizabeth Meier 


The New York School Social Work 
Columbia University 


Dr. points out that studying the 
cultural factors involved any given area 
social work practice, possible focus 
attention either upon the subculture the 
dientele the practitioners. Dr. Pollak 
directs his attention primarily the latter, 
examining the beliefs and values which 
underlie professional behavior. Obviously, 
discrepancies value and belief systems 
affect the interaction between client and 
worker and influence the outcome the re- 
lationship. 


The “Normal Family Experience” 
Dr. Pollak’s paper has two main themes: 


First, posits “belief system” the 
part child welfare workers that “optimism 
about the outcome child development 
justified only child can reared within 
his own parental family. Having arrange 
for placement is, therefore, last resort 
activity, emergency and patch-up work 
best child placement seen social 
rescue work situations more less 
hopeless inadequacy catastrophe. Neither 
foster home care nor institutional protection 
considered truly adequate substitute for 
family life.” 


Secondly, Dr. Pollak identifies what for 
him the normal family experi- 
ence.” This the last analysis immor- 
tality, least liberation from the destiny 
irrevocably coming end one’s own 
generation.” feels that the preferences 
child welfare workers for adoptive care 
over foster family care, and foster family 
care over institutional care, reflect the 


“professional hope that for child need place- 
ment substitute for his own family can 
found. the word substitute has the con- 
notation equivalence, afraid the substitute 


This sequel the discussion Mrs. Rosa 
Wessel Cultural Factors Child Welfare Work 
Otto Pollak, both which appeared the Nov. 
1959 issue Child Welfare. 


family social work fiction, because the biologi- 
cal family unique. What parents have 
give, adoptive parents and maybe even foster 
parents could theoretically provide. What chil- 
dren have give—biological perpetuation— 
neither adoptive nor foster 
With reciprocity the essentials thus out the 
question, might well wonder whether can 
expect from adoptive and foster parents what 
expect from biological parents.” 


This second theme central the 
question the child welfare worker’s ex- 
pectations that must considered first. 
cannot reconcile own thinking with Dr. 
Pollak’s opinion that “‘what children have 
(Neither, incidentally, does 
follow that when child has provided his 
parents with biological perpetuation the 
mere fact being born, from thence for- 
ward the parent-child relationship will 
mutually satisfying.) Dr. Pollak calls atten- 
tion important point focusing upon 
“reciprocities” the parent-child relation- 
ship. What expect parents provide 
for their children, and conversely, what 
think children give their parents—other 
than biological continuity? 


What Parents Provide 


Much what expect from parents can 
classified under five general headings: 


First, the parent expected provide 
the child with his material needs—food, 
clothing and shelter. 


Indeed, even difficult reconcile Dr. Pollak’s 
thinking this instance with Dr. Pollak expresses 
himself elsewhere the article. When the last para- 
graph writes that the family self-liquidating 
mechanism seems have mind elements family 
life quite different from the immortality the germ 
plasm, which central his concept the “essence 
family the excerpts cited above. 
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Second, expected stimulate the 
child use his intellectual and sensory 
equipment accordance with cultural defi- 
nitions sensory experience. 


the human young, response stimuli only 
terms their physical properties not suf- 
ficient. The child must learn associate mean- 
ings and values, culturally derived, with these 
stimuli. The child reared religious atmosphere 
sees the rainbow not only arched spectrum 
color; sees religious symbol God’s 
promise that never again would the world 
destroyed flood. The child does not hear only 
physically measured—he learns the meaning 
lullaby and fire siren. Millions American 
mothers have told many little boys and girls, 
“Put the nasty worm down! You mustn’t eat it!” 
but probably not single one really knew, from 
her own sensory experience, that worms don’t 
taste good. are culturally discouraged from 
finding out whether they not! 


certain degree, animal parents also 
provide physical sustenance and teach their 
young appropriate responses 
signals from the environment. But much 
more expected from human parents: 


They are expected introduce their chil- 
dren into various social institutions, and 
may charged with neglect they fail 
use some society’s services and institutions. 


The child must sent school. Certain 
medical procedures are obligatory. certain 
communities, social pressures are exerted upon 
parents send their children church. The 
child must taught obey the law, and must 
provided with training enable him 
living. 

normal circumstances parents 
are expected provide emotional 
tenance, which real need the child 
the need for physical sustenance. 


Fifth, parents are expected provide 
gratification through their love and approval, 
enabling the child internalize parental 
standards behavior and thus develop 
conscience. This makes possible for him 
the gratification impulses 
which are socially unacceptable. Thus, in- 
directly well direct teaching, the 
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parent expected help the child become 
fit member society. 


What the Child Can Give 


And return for all this, what the 
child able give, other biological 
perpetuity? Reciprocity lies the fact that 
each kind parental “giving” expected 
elicit response from the child. from 
his response that the parent derives satis. 
faction. 

The baby fed, and from each ounce growth 
the mother derives satisfaction. The father 
proud see his son handle hammer well, 
taught the boy Daddy big hug 
when comes in,” mother encourages the little 
girl, and she does so, the father’s cares the 
working day lift. 


short, biological perpetuation not 
the only form continuity from which 
human beings may derive satisfaction. The 
child’s response their affection and his 
incorporation their skills, social knowledge 
and cultural values also give the parents 
satisfaction. Conversely, when parents re- 
gard the child’s response inadequate, they 
feel dissatisfied even though their biological 
perpetuation has been assured. 


This not deny that biological 
petuation also source satisfaction, but 
the degree importance has for the 
parent depends upon factors his life ex. 
periences and the cultural values. (To 
mention this comment upon paper 
Dr. Pollak indeed carrying coals New- 
castle.) Adoption laws Latin American 
countries reflect the importance which the 
Spanish culture places the line.” 
Earlier laws and even some the modern 
laws forbade the adoption child 
parents /ess than fifty years old. These were 
intended safeguard the legitimately con- 
stituted family against long 
couple’s producing child from their own 
loins.? 


Kalet Smith, “Latin American Laws Show 
More Modern Attitudes Toward Adoption,” The Child, 
November 1950, pp. 65-67, 69. 
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our own culture too, child welfare 
workers find occasional adoptive applicants 
fundamental agreement with Dr. Pollak’s 
oint view. For them, adopted child 
could truly satisfying since cannot 
provide them with biological immortality. 
would questionable practice place 
child with them. 


However, even with these people, 
questionable whether biological perpetuity, 
and itself, the source satisfaction. 
Rather, pleasure derived from anticipa- 
tion what the child will which 
necessarily involves assimilation the 
parents’ social and cultural definition 
what constitutes good son daughter. For 
example, doubtful whether defective 
child, insuring biological continuation from 
the past generation and capable continu- 
ing perpetuation into succeeding genera- 
tions, would satisfy the parents’ idea 
“what child has give.” 


The “Substitute Family” 


his premises that 
tionships are reciprocal and that what the 
child has give “liberation from the 
destiny irrevocably coming end 
one’s own generation,” Dr. Pollak logically 
proceeds the conclusion that the 
stitute family” social work fiction. How- 
ever, acknowledged that the sources 
parental satisfaction are varied, and are 
based the child’s capacity respond 
the several kinds expected from 
parents, Dr. Pollak’s conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. then possible 
examine the question what expect 
foster parents give children placed 
their care, since foster children too can 
respond care. 


This brings Dr. Pollak’s statement 
his understanding the child welfare 
worker’s system” the reasons 
for foster care’s being initiated. she can- 
not agree with the starkness his formula- 
tion, the child welfare worker ought de- 
fine her own “‘belief system.” 
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The statement that child placement 
“emergency and patch-up work best... 
situations more less hopeless inade- 
quacy catastrophe” forces one recall 
attention one important aspect case- 
work: The caseworker never interested 
only situation only the persons 
that situation. She always concerned with 
the person-in-the-situation constellation. 
pertaining child placement 
moreover, there are ordinarily number 
persons involved—usually, addition the 
child, least one parent, and more usually 
both, and frequently other relatives well. 
(The foundling unknown origin rare, 
nowadays.) the child placed, there 
minimum two situations—the one from 
which the child came and the one which 
placed. Moreover, the very fact 
placement, additional persons have also 
been brought into the situation. 


Which part all this shall regard 
representing the inadequacy 
And even concede that 
some instances which children need 
placed the parents are in- 
adequate” people situa- 
tion, does necessarily follow that for the 
child, placement can nothing more than 
work” that too hope- 
lessly inadequate? 


Need Evaluate Parent Functioning 


When Dr. Pollak postulates that the 
“neither foster home care nor institutional 
protection are considered truly adequate sub- 
stitutes for sound family life,” forces 
examine what mean family 
and substitute.” suggest 
that lack effectiveness some our 
efforts caused not much our attempt 
measure the adequacy substitute family 
arrangements “against some pattern taken 
from the real thing,” Dr. Pollak believes, 
but rather our define the pattern. 


have tended sometimes assess ade- 
quacy inadequacy parental care 
whole, and similarly, evaluate impres- 


: 


sionistically the capacity foster parents 
provide care. might prove useful instead, 
neglect situations when parents vol- 
untarily seek help, examine parental 
functioning each the areas suggested 
earlier—or devise some other form 
classification for such examination. This 
analysis might provide the basis for more 
realistically focused casework treatment. 
would help distinguish between two kinds 
situations—those which concrete services 
supplied the community could improve 
the parents’ adequacy provide the child 
with supplemental experiences while 
continued his parents’ care; and those 
which such supplementation could not pro- 
vide enough support for the child remain 
his own home, either because inade- 
quacy pervading all the areas parental 
functioning because the specific nature 
the inadequacy, for example, the 
parents’ irreversible incapacity love. 


Similarly, for children placement, use 
these criteria for parental functioning 
might help answer the dual question, 
aspects parenting can this child’s biologi- 
cal parents continue provide, ex- 
pected provide the future, appropri- 
ate casework assistance and other forms 
help are provided?” and parental 
functions are the foster parents expected 
fulfill this time, and for how long?” Since 
foster children come from wide variety 
situations and their parents range widely 
competence, application these criteria 
would encourage differential planning, high- 
lighting the probable length time that 
each child would need placement and the 
differing kinds responsibilities which foster 
families would need assume. Clearly, 
adoptive placement would appropriate 
for some children. 


The inaccessibility data concerning such 
simple factual matter long 
children remain foster care?” suggests how 
infrequently make use criteria for 
parental functioning. Usually, this kind 
information emerges only when agency 
council social agencies makes special 
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study. Some agencies describe themselves 
providing care,” without 


fining how long how short jg, 
Sometimes has little 
relation the facts revealed examining 
the length care children the agency’s 
charge. Yet the child’s malleability and his 
continuous and continuing need for affection 
makes the fact “‘probable length care” 
highly important. 


The Foster Parent-Child Relationship 


Dr. Pollak says that foster family arrange. 
ments are essence economic arrange. 
ments for room and board well some 
degree child Most child welfare 
workers, think, would accept this definition 
only for those children who require care for 
only few weeks, because some emergency 
which incapacitated the parents only tem- 
porarily. would surmise that such children 
represent very small proportion children 
foster care. For much larger number, 
foster parents must discharge additional 
parental responsibilities. doing so, they 
often are providing corrective experience 
made necessary the child’s earlier experi- 
ences with inadequate parental functioning 
the areas suggested above. Such experi- 
ences may have stunted his physical develop- 
ment, distorted his perception reality, dis- 
couraged his participation and full use 
the social institutions, undermined his sense 
worth and lovability, and failed es- 
tablish internal controls for his behavior. 
Obviously, life circumstances 
one-to-one relationship between cause and 
effect does not obtain, since parental in- 
capacity one area may affect any all 
aspects the child’s development. 


Dr. Pollak strongly urges that 
tioners channel their 
powerfully back theoreticians 
policy makers than they have done the 
past.” This vital. know far too little 
about many cause and effect relationships, 
and need formulate questions with 
which the research workers can help de- 
termine possible relationships between fac- 
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For example, child welfare workers 
have often observed that 
whose past experiences would seem have 
most woefully depriving nevertheless 
grow and prosper new environment and 
maturity with apparent capacity “to 
work and definition emotional 
health good enough for Freud—when all 
the rules the book they have 
turned out thoroughly maladjusted. Workers 
have been puzzled, awed and deeply thank- 
ful for this. They have also tried find ex- 
quent goes something like 
this: just must have gotten some- 
thing valuable from his mother after all.” 
Perhaps yes; perhaps no. 


may that increased understanding 
the development and the diverse functions 
the ego will untangle some these 
knotty problems. Hartmann writes: 


“Not every adaptation the environment, 

every learning and maturation process, con- 
fict. refer the development outside conflict 
perception, intuition, object comprehension, 
thinking, language, recall-phenomena, produc- 
tivity, the well known phases motor develop- 
ment, asping, crawling, walking, and the 
maturation and learning processes implicit all 
these and many others. certainly not 
imply that the childhood activities have enu- 
merated, and other relevant ones well, remain 
untouched mental conflict; nor imply 
that disturbances their development not 
turn give rise conflicts, nor that they not 
get embroiled other conflicts. the contrary, 
stress that their vicissitudes play im- 
portant role the well known typical and in- 
dividual developments and conflicts instinctual 
drives, and facilitating hampering the in- 
dividual’s ability master these. propose that 
adopt the provisional term ego 
sphere for that ensemble functions which 
any given time exert their effects outside the 
ing province the mind, the development 
which principle immune conflicts, but 
remain empirically outside the sphere 
mental 


Foster Children and Anxiety 


The social worker must examine research 
critically. Dr. Pollak gives 


Hartmann, Ego Psychology and the Problem 
Adaptation, trans. David Rapaport, International 
Press, Y., 1958, pp. 8-9. 
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excellent example research which needs 
much more careful 
statement writes that current 
research that series changes 
foster care placement are not anxiety 
creating are the contacts with the inade- 
quate which our 
idealizing policies force upon children 
placement.” not maintain that con- 
tacts with parents are are not valuable; 
changes foster care placement.” 


too have had the opportunity examine 
report research the same setting, 
possibly the same research alluded 
Dr. Pollak. that research, foster children 
obtained scores” lower than those 
control group non-foster children, 
manifest anxiety scale (adapted 
from the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale). 
another study, using another type anxiety 
scale, Lykken found that sociopathic per- 
anxiety than control group college 


first glance these findings are startling, 
but the significance begins penetrate 
they are not unexpected. The “low anxiety 
scores” foster children may not any- 
thing cheer about. This finding might in- 
stead the cause for considerable 
the child welfare worker. Inability form 
relationships, inadequate superego 
development, absence guilt, are likely 
They are manifested children shallow 
affect and impulsive acting-out behavior, 
sometimes 


Some foster children experience many 
moves. Some are children who have been 
permitted remain damaging circum- 
stances long that their placement with 
dependable, affection-giving adults not 
sufficient melt their distrust and they re- 
main unresponsive, evoking rejections from 
one set foster parents after another. They 
require treatment other than foster home 
care addition it. Some children 


Sociopathic Journal Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, July 1957, pp. 6-10. 

ance, Columbia University Press, Y., 1947, pp. 45-70. 
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suffer frequent moves however, not because 
they were damaged prior coming into 
care, but because agency policies con- 
cerning initial temporary placements, 
because our lack astuteness match- 
ing the child’s need and capacity with the 
foster parents’ need and capacity. 


Significance Low Anxiety Scores 


Such frequent moves may well lead the 
child develop defensive facade against 
affect, and thus inhibit his capacity form 
satisfying relationships out which identi- 
fications leading superego development 
can occur.® would not all surprising, 
therefore, foster children with frequent 
moves had “lower anxiety scores” than 
children who had been cared for consistently, 
adequately and lovingly their own par- 
ents. Lykken’s findings, using 
prisoners” and group college 
students his groups compared, 
would seem lend empirical support the 
psychoanalytic formulation. 


should added that social workers 
begin make more use research findings, 
they will need acquire more knowledge 
the kinds research instruments used. 
quite possible that some kinds psychologi- 
cal testing devices not discriminate be- 
tween the various types anxiety. Data 
elicited about the individual’s concern about 
his own well-being may not distinguished 
from his concern about living social 
standards, although these different foci 
anxiety may reflect quite different levels 
personality development. This problem 
which research psychologists are now study- 
ing that such confusions may avoided 
the construction new 


When Dr. Pollak urges more 
critical theoreticians and research find- 
ings, must heed admonition—yea, 
even applying the data which calls 
our attention and his own theoretical 
formulations! 


Margaret Gerard, “Techniques for Preventing 
Separation Trauma Child Placement,” The Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Child, CWLA, 1956, pp. 

Annual Review Psychology, eds. Paul Farnsworth 
and Quinn McNemar, Vol. 10, 1959, 268. 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Graduate Professional School 
Programs Leading the Degree 
Master Science 


Plan Curriculum—Three summer sessions 
study the Smith campus and two winter ses- 
sions field work selected agencies clinics 


Plan Curriculum—Two summer sessions and 
one winter session designed for applicants who 
have had substantial professional experience 
previous graduate work 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1960 


Program Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading 
Diploma—To prepare for practice, super- 
vision, and teaching 


July 27, 1960 July 27, 1961 


For further information write 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 


Master Social Work 


graduate two-year program preparation for 
casework group work practice all fields 
social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


third year program administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision teaching. Open experienced social 
workers with degree Social Work. 


Doctor Social Work 


doctoral program offering the opportunity 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership social work. Open the experienced 
social worker with Master Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 


Financial grants available 


Address: DR. MARGARET BISHOP 


Director Admissions 
University Pennsylvania 
School Social Work 
2410 Pine St., Phila. Pa. 
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Jonn Rose, M.D. 


Director 
Child Guidance Clinic 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Conrrary the trend improving condi- 
tions general child health and welfare, and 


adults, increasing number emotionally 
disturbed children come effective psychi- 
atric attention only when the prognosis 
bad. psychiatric clinics for children, 
have observed that our services are 
tive for perhaps percent the children 

whom the community considers seriously 
need psychiatric help. Some them live 
with their own families until their delinquent 
and destructive behavior forces the com- 
munity place them correctional institu- 
tions mental hospitals. Others are foster 
care until they become increasingly dis- 
turbed and destructive, 
care mental hospital care sought. State 
mental hospital systems are generally short 
both the necessary facilities and personnel, 
and unready meet the resultant need. 
pedient attempts meet the need have 
created static patient populations unable 
return the community, and thus have con- 


tributed 


increased demands 


mental health programs. 


state 


The Prevailing Crisis 
recent conference! found that: 


... one the most pervasive serious 
problems lies the fact that referring sources 
the community characteristically tend dump 
unload the child the point admission, 
hoping relieved further continuing re- 
sponsibility. recognized that stems, part, 


From paper given the CWLA Eastern Regional 
Conference, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 

1Conferences In-Patient Psychiatric Units for 
Children, State New York, Department Mental 
Hygiene. 
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DELAYED RECOGNITION CHILDHOOD EMOTIONAL 


The problem interaction between parent and child 
which causes childhood emotional disorders, and the 
factors which delay recognition. 


from the fact that every facility which handling 
disturbed children and adolescents 
schools, state schools for defective and retarded 
children, and others. Each maintains with justifi- 
cation that forced cope with disturbed 
young people whom not equipped handle 
and each inclined view the state hospital 


children’s unit the only suitable resource.” 


There little doubt that crisis exists and 
that affects the entire group health and 
welfare agencies serving children. 


Our experience the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, and with the problems cur- 
rently encountered the Children’s Hospi- 
tal Philadelphia, has led consider 
two significant changes children’s health 
and welfare which may foundation stones 
the current crisis. 


Scientific advances medical care have 
changed the spectrum conditions requiring 
hospitalization children, have altered the 
profile causes morbidity and mortality, 
and have changed considerably the office 
practice those consulted about children’s 
medical problems. These advances seem 
have tended conceal growing problem 
emotional disturbances children, resulting 
from uncertainty survival and develop- 
mental potential when neonatal illness 
congenital handicap occurs. 


follow-up study, for instance, chil- 
dren who were exchange transfused for 
incompatibility, there seemed high 
survival rate, and very few with neurological 
intellectual damage. But found very 
high percentage emotional disturbance. 
The physicians who had cared for these chil- 
dren seemed unaware the increasing de- 
velopmental disturbance, and child was 
referred for psychiatric help. 
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Advances child welfare this half cen- 
tury are epitomized recognition the 
damage done child’s development when 
reared under impersonal and institu- 
tional conditions. The doctrine against 
separation stipulated that child should 
reared his own family possible, and 
not, parent surrogates who could take 
personal interest his development. Reac- 
tions thus formed against institutional place- 
ment, and finally against foster placement 
children. The doctrine was implemented 
Federal Social Security legislation pro- 
viding Aid Dependent Children. 


Effects ADC 

These grants have created impressive 
change the entire welfare field. Phila- 
delphia, for instance, the number children 
foster care fell from 27,000 7,000, while 
the number children benefiting from ADC 
rose 44,000. This progress social welfare 
has tended conceal two rather serious 
problems children’s mental health. There 
appear gross increases neglect and 
delinquency many the families held 
together ADC. Many seem poorly 
motivated and unable sustain systematic 
medical care psychiatric care. Apparently, 
physical disruption the family takes place 
only when offenses have been committed 
the parents the children. Such families 
have been called “hard The problem 
they present the community evident 
projects such the San Mateo and St. Paul 
experiments problem-centered community 
organization. 

may suspected that ADC, se- 
curity guarantee families, has been pre- 
occupied with defenses against attack 
those who perpetually try prove that pub- 
lic assistance funds are being exploited 
the lazy and the deliberate cheats. 
tempting speculate that the attitudes 
public assistance administrators that they 
employed administer the letter the 
act and not judge the moral fitness the 
recipients” were defensively derived. 

any event the result paradoxical. 
our culture, must presume that the intent 
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portunity re-establish his self-sustaining 
capacity, mobilize pre-existing capacity 
for responsible self organization 
structive motivation. 
opportunity-seeking, and upward social mo. 
bility characteristics our culture are 
directly contradictory the idea the dole. 
But when irrational social forces compel the 
administrator assume that all recipients 
assistance are fit, prevented from exam- 
ining their capacity for responsibility. Most 
welfare agencies are simply not equipped 
help families who apparently are unable 
persist attempts secure the most basic 
voluntary services. meet this increasingly 
distressing problem find more emphasis 
being placed “aggressive” casework, 
“direct work” with the reach” and 
the like. 


Weakness Family-Centered Programs 
& 


Perhaps the most comprehensive attempt 
solving this problem the service and re- 
search design Community Research Asso- 
From the San Mateo and St. Paul 
studies, the pattern appears identifica- 
tion the “hard core” non-motivated 
family and through community agency co- 
operation, comprehensive and total scrutiny 
the problems the family for better total 
planning. The strength this idea seems 
lie increasing inter-service cooperation 
community agencies. From the standpoint 
the children’s field, however, presents sev- 
eral serious difficulties. The idea appears 
embrace consistent unitary dealing with 
family problems and implies that dealing 
with problems individually not desirable— 
that is, the door not sufficiently open 
separation between child and family. Appar- 
ently, also, the projects not actually study 
the effect impersonal public assistance 
program and active, aggressive family 
diagnosis program. 

appears that such programs are quite 
valuable containing the total effects 
social breakdown family function, but fail 
bring the dependent child attention 
the period greatest vulnerability devel- 
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opmental deviation. family centered pro- 
grams there are priorities: but from our 
point view there are critical periods 
child development, probably the first two 
and one half years: problems may amen- 
able intervention then but later. 
Possibly only through different mode 
administration could ADC ensure attention 
the dependent child the proper 


Growing Problem Disturbed Child 

seem stuck with the fact that 
court machinery for placement, foster care 
service and out-patient psychiatric services 
children families and agencies are still 
geared the time when sufficient disturb- 
ances families resulted physical disrup- 
tion the family and placement the child 
before chronic disturbance had set in. During 
the past fifteen years, especially, the foster 
care agencies gradually have them- 
selves the custodians many emotionally 
disturbed children who destroy foster homes 
and almost any living milieu except one 
specially constructed contain the disturb- 
ance. have adequate intake diagnostic 
problem. 


Out-patient psychiatric clinics for children 
have been flooded with clients, referred 
courts and other agencies, who did not have 
motivation persist treatment, where 
the level family disturbance simply offered 
support the disturbance increased more 
rapidly than treatment efforts could manage. 


Like the foster agencies, the clinics seem- 
ingly have not realized the nature the 
growing problem. Some still speak wishing 
treat neurotic disturbances children and 
relegate character disorders some hypo- 
thetical realm competence. Because the 
high number drop-outs and poor results 
treatment, professionals training are dis- 
couraged and the public criticizes clinics 
inadequate. 

Note: See Helen Foster, “Where 
ness Bezins Aid Dependent Children, 
1958. 
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The problem the foster agencies has fed 
into the problem, child who 
agencies and have tended blame 
each other the constant frustration, and 
have often parted professional 
Schools also have been caught 
this dilemma having live with problem 
which unmanageable present. 
school has had the least 
must deal with the disturbed and 
poorly motivated child who does not learn, 
facility. 


the problem the children these 
agencies, schools, institutions, 
and clinics, though each seems feel that 
bears the entire burden. There common 
agreed-upon these children and 
their problems, and hence assemble 
epidemiological data. 


Thus multiplicity interacting factors 
serve conceal first the origins disturb- 
ance the child and then the extent the 
problem. The state mental hospital systems, 
which must provide the final containment 
the endpoint emotional disturbance, have 
way estimating either the current 
future for mental hospital for 


Exceptions Family Unity Ideal 
Doctrines seem like health 
They may sound they can allow for the 
sick exceptions. Welfare theorists 
statistically satisfied with results Social 
Security progress, but the number sick 
individuals realistic problem com- 
munity agencies and institutions. The as- 
sumption that family unity 
without and that placement a/ways 
aims restoration family unity 
abstraction ideal, not confused 
with the fact that clinical practice never 
attains ideal state and needs room for the 


exceptions and the failures who compose the 
sick group the healthy population. 


Children and parents circular destruc- 
tive interaction frequently cannot helped 
except through separation; often other- 
wise not even possible identify the various 
facets the problem. Even placement, 
the parent surrogates cannot tolerate the 
disturbance the child, treatment difficult 
not impossible. Experience the institu- 
tional field that child cannot returned 
safely home which there un- 
modified pattern disturbance. 


Coordinated Community Approach 


The current level community concern 
about all aspects the epidemiological issue 
speaks for itself. has been difficult, how- 
ever, find comprehensive focus either for 
study social action. For some, the problem 
housing; for others, socio-economic status 
and public assistance support level. For still 
others family the focus, child 
welfare and corrections. Differences between 
state agencies, between state and local re- 
sponsibility, between public 
agency function, between social work and 
psychiatry and between general psychiatry 
and child psychiatry have all helped make 
study difficult. 


Such complications make likely that any 
successful attack will need highly co- 
ordinated the community. Assuming that 
such effort collaboration will forced 
the pressures the problems, there re- 
mains the difficulty formulating compre- 
hensive hypotheses embracing any area 
study. The experience psychiatric clinics 
for children does lend itself such 
attempt. 


During the past few years child psychiatry 
has been criticized the larger and smaller 
community for its service, training and de- 
gree specialization. the other hand, the 
growing rapport between pediatrics and 
child psychiatry has made possible for 
child psychiatry make first hand studies 
the revolutionary changes the problems 
child health. consequence, the child 
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psychiatric group has become able operate 
strategic bridge between child health and 
child welfare. 

From such position possible see 
certain links between the changes child 
health problems, the changes cases seen 
intake the psychiatric clinic for children, 
and the current problems child welfare and 
state mental health. 


The increase the number severely 
disturbed pre-school age children seen our 
clinic over the past decade common 
clinics throughout the country. The puzzling 
developmental histories obtained 
cases had the effect turning our attention 
generally investigation disorders 
infancy. 


There are certain common threads the 
case histories infants with psychosomatic 
disorders, the severely disturbed group 
pre-school age children, and group 
cases childhood disorder coming care 
psychiatric clinics over the period. 
had seemed that the newer doctrines 
child care practices were being ap- 
plied rather compulsively some mothers. 
had been confronted with the paradox 
that whole series practices intended 
assist the establishment early positive con- 
nection with the mother were somehow pro- 
ducing variety disturbances the in- 
fant. Practices such rooming-in, breast- 
feeding, demand feeding and general permis- 
sive child rearing practices applied doc- 
trines physicians and families were found 
likely, times, result high levels ir- 
ritability, gastro-intestinal disturbance and 
sleep disorders the infant. became clear 
that application these doctrines con- 
structive child rearing, generally valid for 
child development, would fail deep con- 
flict with the emotional readiness for mother- 
ing. invented the terms compulsory de- 
mand feeding and coercive permissiveness 
describe this conflict the mothering role. 
Status drives the mother, reinforced 
doctrine, tended bring her more intimately 
close the infant and could make her ex- 
pend more herself infant care while, 
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same time, she was fearful the emo- 
cost mothering and wanted with- 


jraw from the burden involved. 


Conflict the Mothering Role 
The extreme concern shown many 


intestinal distress has impressed with the 
fact that our society has become all but 
impossible admit that one cannot feel 
warmly toward particular infant. 
apparently permissible fail almost any 
task life except child rearing. The individ- 
ual conscience, the authority society, and 
the beliefs the average person seem 
make child rearing type social responsi- 
bility from which difficult flee, regard- 
less the mother’s readiness for the task 
the damage caused child development 
such conflict. 


The study infantile functional disorders 
and longitudinal studies child develop- 
ment have impressed upon that consid- 
erable disparity may exist between biological 
readiness for pregnancy and child rearing 
the one hand and social and emotional 
ness the other. would appear that preg- 
nancy, delivery and neonatal care may thus 
seem more like the imposition external 
biological pacemaker not susceptible con- 
scious control. The biological needs preg- 
nancy and the schedule infant care may 
emotional expenditure which there basic 
conflict. Since solution this conflict 
fight fight not socially admissible, 
may assumed that existing conflict 

This leads turn the impression gener- 
ally held that disturbance defective capac- 
ity the infant makes child care less reward- 
ing emotionally, directly and through loss 
status woman. Our clinical impression 
that whether the problem unsatisfactory 
function the infant induced maternal 
the result increasing conflict woman 

with respect the mothering task. Once 
initiated, the conflict grows through the in- 
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between the unreward infant care 
tinuance. 


the not taking into account the 
many positive and mitigating influences 
the mothering task, including 
tionships and the satisfactions having 


The family-child problems involved the 
cases variously described infantile autism, 
atypical development and childhood schizo- 
phrenia seem epitomize such circular con- 
Usually this group with 
their lack object relationship, aversion 
affection, and strange behavior are perceived 
generally and totally unrewarding. Almost 
woman attempting care for such 
child repelled and disturbed and needs 
supported and prepared professionally for 
the task. Despite this, separation 
tremely difficult effect between child and 
family. 


More than any other group with children 
mental hospitals, the parents autistic 
children impress physicians most persever- 
ing attempts form meaningful rela- 
tionship with the child and hoping that 
will show that can succeed educationally. 
Despite the fact that organic brain damage 
possibility many cases, the inability 
these parents give their hopes and 
permit separation striking contrast 
the poor prognosis generally offered. Some 
these same manifestations seem in- 
volved increasingly all 
capping conditions children. 


The failure produce viable child who 
can develop successfully has become more 
critical threat the parental ego with every 
step social and health progress. death 
has receded certainty the early life 
many children, manifest uncertainties about 
developmental expectation 
take more anxiety-laden character. 
There are many possible combinations 
factors health uncertainty and social role 
uncertainty with original personality make- 


up. Striving for social and health progress 
creates new values the cost abandoning 
older and more stable ones. 


Solutions Mothering Conflict 


The solutions disturbed interaction 
between mother and child may examined 
any point short ultimate mutual de- 
struction. Maternal psychosis, murder the 
child abandonment and flight are all possi- 
ble solutions. also clinically impressive 
that massive support points crisis 
frequently effective ameliorating the cir- 
cular pattern. Perhaps the most common 
solution compromise relatively destruc- 
tive nature marked alternating periods 
defensive withdrawal and 
engagement. many instances severely 
disturbed interaction the father becomes 
external defense the mother’s, buffering 
against conscious guilt and severe states 
rage. some instances the child buffered 
relationships with siblings. The common 
factor such buffering states that some 
degree separation effected the mother- 
child interaction. Often, withdrawal death 
significant buffering figure ushers 
new period highly disturbed interaction. 


our impression that the early period 
pregnancy and infant care mother 
frequently fairly conscious what she needs 
prevent circular disorders from oc- 
curring. some instances, she places the 
baby with her own mother relatives with 
little plan for maintaining contact. other 
situations, she plans share the care her 
child with her mother while she works 
not propose enter into the problem the 
mother who must work for economic reasons, 
except mention that guilt formation and 
its solution enter into every such situation.) 
There reason believe that most informal 
placement plans for shared care infants 
probably spring from mother’s constructive 
understanding her own readiness under- 
take the role certain externally limited 
way. 


The problems informal placement are 


known every foster care agency: All too 
frequently ambiguous arrangement con- 
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ceals actual wish the mother’s part 
rid the child. The result may custody 
problems and subsequent severe trauma 
the child. frequently severely handi- 
capped using foster care because the par- 
ent could not helped clearly abandon 


Social and psychiatric agencies know 
many permutations the solution the 
basic conflict. would suggest, however, that 
those factors which facilitate some degree 
conflict solution but still allow for chroni- 
cally disturbed interaction are the root fac- 
tors the current problems the field. 


child informal formal placement re- 
mains fixated chronic hostility against the 
mother. Most foster care professionals will 
understand that there has been basic 
resolve the mother’s guilt these in- 
ture, however, that much the social doc- 


has frequently been argued that the 


trine child care mentioned previously was 
derived from the adult field retrospective 
recovery childhood impressions: 
adult retrospect may hate his mother for 
abandoning him; cannot know how much 
worse might have been kept home. 


This feature much any other seems 
have given ideology child care 
seemingly centered the child’s needs 
independent the mother’s. But there are 
more serious possibilities for child than 
placement, matter how 
memories the event. might also con- 
clude that there are worse fates for infants 
than placement environment lacking 
stimulation, since infant with early 
simple developmental flattening has op- 
portunity catch which will denied 
the infant whose development highly 
deviate. 


Conclusion 


hoped that some systematic mode 
examining the natural history circular 

Note: Shad Polier’s article, “Amendments 
New York’s Adoption Law: The Permanently Neg- 
lected Child” July 1959) describes 
solution that spreading. 
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disturbed interaction between parent 
surrogate and child, the factors tending 
prolong these conditions make them 
chronic may isolated. The study the 
total context which such interaction oc- 
curs might add our knowledge the type 
social and interpersonal pressure which 
increases conflict and militates against its 
recognition. Knowledge the mechanisms 
severe developmental crippling the first 
two years life still rudimentary and pre- 
dictive studies based maternal attitudes 
have not succeeded. Developmental evalua- 
tion the first two years life has not yet 
succeeded predicting later states intelli- 
gence even adaptive capacity. the 
other hand, clear trends greater levels 
disturbance children should able 
show the factors that produce it. 


the Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 
propose study the problem chronic 
disturbed interaction from two polar aspects. 
Using the focus emergency demand for 
psychiatric in-patient care, propose 
study the case for various factors which 
interfered with early diagnosis 
solution conflict. the same time are 
taking advantage national prospective 
trolled study few cases which 
obvious loading factors makes likely 
between 
mother and child. hoped that from 
such studies will emerge more comprehen- 
sive picture the nature and value at- 
tempts spontaneous solution 
conflict, well factors which block the 
solution. The increasing burdens the 
population emotionally disturbed children 
warrant the best efforts all the chil- 
dren’s field. hoped that the hypothesis 
presented will helpful framework 
study. 


National Collaborative Study Cerebral Palsy, 
the National Institute Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. 
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BOARD MEMBER COLUMN 


Latin-American Adoption Committee 


Ninety-five percent the children coming 
the attention the Child Welfare Unit 
Paso, Texas, are Mexicans, and therefore 
have been hard place. The lack com- 
munication with the Latin-American com- 
munity which looked upon the agency 
ley, the law, made difficult for the 
agency plan effectively for these children, 
and many who were adoptable were growing 
foster care. Because the cultural 
and religious factors involved 
homes for these children, the board the 
Paso County Child Welfare Unit decided 
that lay committee might effective 
explaining the services the agency and the 
needs the children its 


The Latin-American Adoption Committee 
composed five members selected because 
their cultural background their 
knowledge the community.? Until was 
asked serve, March 1957, had 
limited knowledge the function public 
child welfare agency; and Catholic, did 
not realize that public agency was not 
Protestant orientated, but respected instead 
the religious the people 
served. 


The original members the committee 
are still active, and our knowledge the 
program the unit and the problems 
finding resources for the hard-to-place chil- 
dren increased, the work the committee 
spread beyond the area public relations, 
its purpose when first appointed. The com- 


1The Paso County Child Welfare Unit state, 
Federally, and locally financed, and under the ad- 
ministration the Texas State Department Public 
Welfare. The County Paso shares some the ad- 
ministrative costs and provides funds for the care 
children. 

Pablo Ayub, physician, was the committee’s 
first chairman. Other members the committee are 
Mr. Albert Armendariz, attorney; Mr. Pimentel, 
businessman; Mrs. Enrique Acevedo, active volun- 
teer the community; and myself. 
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mittee has played vital part the recruit- 
ment, screening and study Latin-American 
adoptive homes, well develop- 
ment. 


Mexican Attitude Toward Adoption 


The Mexican people, who are predomi- 
nantly Catholic, are generally very accepting 
children. Many families have successfully 
reared children who are not their own, and 
who seem have very special position 
within the family. But Mexican people 
not usually apply adopt children through 
agency. Perhaps old Mexican proverb 
would explain, part, their reluctance 
so: “If there were not something special 
water, God would not have blessed it; there 
were not something special people, God 
would not have made them parents.” the 
Mexican, then, either God gives them chil- 
dren friend honors them. adopt 
through agency was considered unnatural, 
and was looked upon with suspicion. 


1957, there were Catholic Latin- 
American workers the staff the unit. 
the committee evaluated the problem, they 
learned that most the children under the 
unit’s supervision were baptized Catholic 
and needed placed Catholic homes. 
However, the unit had never actively worked 
with representatives the Catholic Church, 
and did not have its support, since the 
Church did not understand the agency’s 
program. 


Feeling that appeal for 
Catholic adoptive homes would need the 
sanction the Catholic Church and the 
support the Catholic community, the 
committee brought this need the attention 
the Most Reverend Sidney Metzgar, 
Bishop Paso. Bishop Metzgar, who had 
not been aware the problem, became 
vitally interested. result the now ex- 
cellent communication between the unit and 
the Catholic community, the unit’s services 
Catholics are becoming known. 
Catholic unmarried mothers who come 
the attention the Catholic Welfare Associ- 
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ation are being referred the unit for 
ices, are Catholic couples interested 
adoption. Father William Steffen, Co. 
ordinator Catholic Charities for the 
Paso Diocese, trying discourage 
Catholic lawyers and doctors from making 
independent adoptive placements. 


Public Relations Program 


interpret the program the general 
public, the committee turned the local 
newspapers. exploring this type 
licity, were faced with the problem con. 
fidentiality. Although recognizing that 
dren should not exploited, knew that 
typical Mexican family would respond 
more readily specific child and his indi- 
vidual needs than general discussion 
the needs children. The Committee finally 
decided have the newspaper articles illus- 
trated with pictures children 
care. were supported Mrs. Merle 
Lackey, Administrator the Paso 
County Child Welfare Unit. This period 
testing was valuable the staff and the 
development the committee. The result 
the publicity was beyond our 
1957, approximately forty Mexican 
couples applied adopt, compared with 
six 1956. Twenty-two Mexican children 
were placed adoptive homes during 1957 
and twenty-one 1958. 


Since 1957, adoptable 
have gone immediately into adoptive homes. 
Before 1957, they went into foster home care 
birth and several remained there for 
long nine twelve years. have not 
been successful finding homes for the 
older children, and our emphasis this year 
will bringing their need the attention 
the community. are now planning 
series television programs which older 
children will appear, the hope that this 
presentation will reduce the Mexican com- 
munity’s fears that such children are not ad- 
justable, and are handicapped incorrigi- 
ble. recognize the responsibility that 
are undertaking and the need for careful 
planning. However, are hopeful about the 
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possibility finding homes for the adoptable 
older Mexican child. 


Work with Adoptive Applicants 


The fears and misconceptions the adop- 
tive Mexican couple toward the agency had 
overcome even after couples expressed 
tentative interest adoption. They were 
afraid the “red tape” involved the 
study. Usually couples coming the office 
expected given child immediately. 
the non-Mexican worker, they appeared 
rigid their expectations child; they 
wanted assured that the child was not 
“damaged” and would their ways.” 
Several excellent couples 
nated their contacts with the agency without 
explanation. This was frustrating experi- 
ence for the worker who did not understand 
the Mexican culture, was the appli- 
cant who genuinely wanted child but was 


still apprehensive over being involved with 
ley. 


The problem understanding the Mexi- 
can applicant was brought the attention 
oughly familiar with the agency’s adoption 
procedures and had developed 
standing the responsibility the agency had 
toward the children their care well 
toward the couples interested adoption. 


Committee members tactfully approached 
the couples who had terminated their con- 
tacts with the agency. had been sus- 
pected, they had been fearful expressing 
their feelings agency workers, but were 
comfortable talking with people they felt 
understood them and whom they therefore 
trusted. most instances, these couples re- 
turned the agency and child was even- 
tually placed with them. 


the summer 1958, regional adoption 
worker was assigned the Paso County 
Child Welfare Unit the State Department 
Public Welfare. She was mature, experi- 
enced worker adoption, but had knowl- 
the Mexican culture. She was particularly 
uncomfortable rejecting couples, since she 
was not sure their motivation. The per- 
sonal relationship that the Mexicans insisted 
establishing before being comfortable 
their interviews was disturbing her. Too 
frequently she moved into personal areas 
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before establishing relationship mutual 


trust. Consequently, many her initial in- 
terviews were unsuccessful. 


The worker was aware that unsuccessful 
handling applicant could jeopardize 
the unit’s relationship with the Mexican 
community. She began talking over her in- 
terviews with the Adoption Committee, and 
were then able help her gain better 
understanding the cultural factors in- 
volved. When the committee supported the 
worker’s opinion that couple would not 
provide suitable home for child, member 
the committee took the responsibility for 
talking with the applicant, that the Child 
Welfare Unit would not have carry sole 
responsibility for the rejection, and bear the 
brunt the couple’s hostility. 


Conclusion 


The support the Catholic Church, the 
interpretation our program the Mexican 
community, and the availability the com- 
mittee’s members counseling basis the 
staff well interested Mexican individ- 
uals, are helping overcome some the 
community’s misconceptions the 
agency. are finding that the barriers that 
prevented the unit from giving adequate 
services the Mexican population are be- 
ginning disappear. More unmarried 
mothers are coming the unit make 
plans for their babies and more confused 
Mexican parents are finding their way volun- 
tarily for help; but most important all, 
children are moving out foster care. 


The association with the Latin-American 
Adoption Committee has been gratifying 
experience for well for the other 
members the committee. has demon- 
strated that volunteers have very 
valuable contribution make the pro- 
gram the unit. citizens, longer 
feel that our social agencies exist vacuum 
and that the responsibility for meeting the 
needs their clients theirs alone. 
committee, recognize that the service 
the unit must extended and expanded 
include the participation the total com- 
munity, since only through the community’s 
understanding and support can any agency 
fulfill its responsibilities. 

Mrs. VELARDE, 


Chairman, Latin-American Adoption Committee the 
Paso County Child Welfare Board, Paso, Texas 


WORK WITH TEEN-AGE UNWED PARENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Matille Rowan 
Casework Specialist 
Reuben Pannor 
District Director 


Vista Del Mar Child-Care Service 
Los Angeles, California 


ment our agency’s philosophical approach 
dealing with the problem the out-of- 
wedlock child.! While the girl who comes 
the agency for service knows that Vista Del 
Mar has adoption service, made clear 
her that help given not contingent 
her placing the child for adoption. take 
the position openly with each young woman 
that her prenatal period should period 
considering both alternatives. Even the girl 
who comes requesting adoption encour- 
aged think realistically about what 
would like keep her child, that she 
can later feel that she arrived the decision 
which the time she felt was best. be- 
lieve that such thorough and realistic explo- 
ration her situation enables the girl live 
with this experience for the rest her life 
without its being emotionally destructive. 


are not entirely without conviction 
what the best decision might for par- 
ticular girl. For the most part could agree 
with Dr. Morton 


“The overwhelming weight the reality fac- 
tors our culture dictates that those instances 
which the girl’s decision keep the baby 
sound one are rare indeed. The social stigma for 
herself and her child, say nothing the 
obstacles living normal life because the 
necessity caring for her baby without hus- 


Del Mar the Jewish child-care agency 
Los Angeles. Essentially there are five different pro- 
grams within the agency: intake and counseling 
department, institutional program, foster home 
program, program which provides the total service 
the unmarried mother natural parents considering 
adoptive placement, and adoption service. 

given the 1956 National Conference 
Social Welfare. 
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How the unmarried mother, the unmarried father and 
their parents can learn face often 


traumatic situation acting responsibly toward 
each other and behalf the child. 


band support her, among the chief conse. 
quences such plan. Except these instances 
which the girl realistically anticipates marrying 
man who will accept both herself and her 
of-wedlock child, the baby will doomed 
abnormal family setting consisting either 
mother alone foster family mother’s 
family.” 


Moving from Fantasy Reality 


Since many this field recognize 
that the out-of-wedlock child sense has 
been conceived fantasy, feel that one 
the primary methods working toward 
decision about him move from fantasy 
reality insofar possible. was help 
the girl move toward reality that grad- 
ually began involve the teen-age father. 


working with the girl had always 
been aware that the extent her knowledge 
about the alleged father’s stand relation 
the baby affected her own ability make 
decision about the child. However, were 
quite ready take her word for what his 
stand was. the past year became ap- 
parent that the number teen-age pregnant 
girls our case loads was increasing, and 
that the putative father was longer 
“phantom.” did not come into the 
agency with the girl, was standing close by. 


teen-age girls who were emotionally in- 
volved with teen-age boy applied for help 
our department, experienced male so- 
cial worker began see the boys and their 
families. felt that just the unmarried 
mother receives help from “good mother 
figure” the person the social worker, the 
teen-age father would helped seeing 
male social worker. 
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soon became convinced that were 
dealing with constellation that involved 
least seven people—the girl and her parents, 
the boy and his parents and the expected 
child. With many individuals involved, 
fairly clear focus attention becomes neces- 
sary. The social workers must clear that 
they are helping the people concerned focus 
plan for the expected child well 
care for the mother prenatally. They must 
also concerned with the future direction 
each the teen-age parents. This does not 
exclude understanding, even working with, 
some basic conflicts all the people con- 
cerned. However, the natural time limit im- 
posed the duration the pregnancy and 
the necessity making early plan for the 
child narrows the manner which person- 
ality problems may dealt with. The prob- 
lem the out-of-wedlock child never com- 
pletely lost sight of. 


Involving Parents Teenagers 


addition the traditional way work- 
ing with the unmarried mother and with the 
teen-age father, now involve the parents 
teen-agers directly very soon after the 
pregnancy known. this because the 
teen-ager living home and still de- 
pendent upon his parents for help with 
physical maintenance and support, nothing 
else. have found that the parents teen- 
agers, even more than the youngsters, recog- 
nize the tremendous implications the fact 
that child born out wedlock, and 
realize that something will have done. 
Often teen-age girl well along pregnancy 
seems comfortable and happy about her 
situation while her parents are fraught with 
worry and deep anxiety. 


Characteristically, the parents teen- 
agers regard their offspring still children 
who are gradually growing and moving 
towards choices educational pursuits, vo- 
cation, and eventual marriage and family. 
The parents who find themselves confronted 
with the out-of-wedlock pregnancy react 
with genuine shock the knowledge that 
their children have acted sexually and are 
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about have child. They find difficult 
reconcile their concept their children 
children with the fact that they have acted 
adult context. They feel helpless and 
bewildered they are faced with compli- 
cated social problem which must some way 
resolved. Very often these parents have 
been faced with other problems with their 
teen-agers, but other problem has re- 


Recognizing the parents’ dilemma and 
their need for help, the agency actively ex- 
tends its service them. However, make 
clear very early the contact that, 
California, only the teen-age unmarried girl 
has the legal right make decision about 
her baby. Thus the girl, for the most part 
dependent upon her parents, thrust for- 
ward into one unequivocable area inde- 
pendence. element control which the 
teen-ager has gained thus brought into the 
open, and can widen the gap between 
teen-ager and parent. The teen-ager may at- 
tempt control the parent using the 
baby weapon. This one the difficult 
dynamics with which attempt work 
team. 


Helping Parents with Parental Role 


all times try improve direct com- 
munications between the people concerned, 
rather than have the social worker carry mes- 
sages from one the other. important 
that while provide two social workers, 
man and woman, help the teen-agers 
and their parents work out solution this 
problem, not attempt take over the 
role parent. Instead try help the 
parents carry out their role with their chil- 
dren, pointing out their obligation ex- 
amine clearly the implications the problem 
and the alternative solutions. These may 
marriage the teen-agers, adoptive place- 
ment rearing the child out wedlock. 
When this has been carefully thought out 
and the parents have decided course 
procedure, the social worker supports them 
making their position clear directly 
their teen-age children. then encourage 
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the parents state clearly what they will 
will not able the situation—how 
much money they will spend providing 
medical care and living arrangements, how 
much support they would give should the 
teen-agers marry, and whether they would 
want take child born out wedlock into 
their home and rear him. take the stand 
that parents have responsibility and right 
assert themselves these respects par- 
ticular without feeling guilty. 

There doubt that many parents feel 
reluctance and deep sense uncertainty 
about “forcing” child give baby. 
make clear that after the parents have 
taken their stand, will help the youngsters 
reach decision about the baby which they 
feel they will able live with into adult 
life. This clarification, which both social 
workers work toward with the families they 
see, has the following results: 

helps the parents take definite position 
without undue 

clarifies for the youngsters what their parents 
are feeling and what help they are prepared 
give. 

the social workers, further defines the 
reality which they are present the teen-agers 
they work toward resolving their problems. 


Work with Teen-age Couples 

Our observations working with seven 
teen-age couples should interest. the 
seven couples, two were married—one after 
they knew about the pregnancy and one be- 
fore conception took place. The latter couple 
had separated during the girl’s pregnancy, 
and had started divorce proceedings before 
contacting the agency. Both these couples 
were older than the unmarried couples: the 
girls were eighteen and the boys nineteen. 

the five other cases, two the girls 
were fifteen years old and three were sixteen 
during the major part their pregnancies. 
One boy was sixteen, three were seventeen 
and one was nineteen. All the boys came 
from intact homes. One girl came from 
home with widowed mother and two others 
from divorced homes; the other four came 
from intact homes. 
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all these cases but one, which 
impulsive marriage took place after ac. 
quaintance six weeks, the teen-agers had 
“gone steady” and regarded their relation- 
ship love relationship. All except the two 
married couples were attending high school, 
Several these teen-agers were high school 
leaders; others tended more withdrawn 
and insecure. 


Most boys approached the agency wel- 
come the opportunity talk about the very 
difficult problems confronting them, although 
they are initially extremely apprehensive and 
guarded, expecting punitive, judgmental 
approach. Communication between them and 
their parents has broken down and their pre- 
dicament has usually been kept from the 
parents. The male caseworker tells the teen- 
age father that the agency interested 
helping him well the girl and the baby 
that born. The boy also informed 
that his parents will have told, they 
not already know the situation. 


Telling the teen-ager the agency’s con- 
cern not only about him but about the prob- 
lems faced the mother and child helps him 
see, perhaps for the first time, the entirety 
the situation. Rather than seeing only 
involvement between himself and the girl, 
gradually becomes aware the many impli- 
cations the fact that child born 
and that going father. Gradually 
feels relieved that his parents are 
told, and hopes that they will try under- 
stand and will stand behind him. 


Reactions the Teen-age Father 

The following case illustrates the reactions 
the teen-age boys with whom have 
worked. 


Ralph was tall gangly-looking seventeen-year- 
old adolescent, who had another semester 
before graduating from school. appeared ex- 
tremely frightened, shy and embarrassed. was 
relieved know that the worker’s role was not 
pass judgment, nor did represent arm the 
law. Ralph found hard talk with anyone 
about this and was glad that could talk toa 
male social worker. and Nancy had had sexual 
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three four times drive-in 
theatre. knew about contraceptives but had 
been careless, thought. Several months ago 
learned that Nancy was pregnant. was scared 
and did not know what do. His grades school 
had begun drop. said voluntarily that 
did not want get married this time, although 
liked Nancy very much and was going stand 
her. 

parents did not know about his predica- 
ment, and said was afraid what their 
reaction would be. was relieved when the 
worker said that his parents would have 
told, that they had right know that was 
trouble, and that perhaps they could helpful. 
accepted the suggestion that tell them. 

Ralph did not keep his next appointment. His 
parents had advised him deny paternity and 
not keep further appointments. this point 
took the initiative contacting the parents. 
indicated that Ralph was serious trouble 
and that was important that they come 
talk with us. 


Ralph’s parents, although hurt, bewildered 
and threatened, wanted whatever they 
could help their son. After initial inter- 
views, arrangements were made see them 
regular intervals. Weekly appointments 
were set with Ralph. 


the next phase work with the teen- 
age father have observed that usually 
assumes the attitude that whatever the girl 
decides will all right with him, since she 
going the mother the child. 
thereby, effect, places the total responsi- 
bility for the decision her. the social 
worker intervenes this point, confronting 
the boy with the many implications the 
problem, sharp shift his thinking occurs. 
Beginning realize that has stake the 
decision, the boy longer wishes leave 
wholly the girl. attempts clarify 
for himself his own aspirations, his readiness 
for marriage based his increasing aware- 
ness the responsibilities involved, his rela- 
tionships his family, and the meaning 
his involvement with the girl. The social 
worker deals with this material non- 
threatening way. Very important here, 
feel, valuing and accepting the boy’s affec- 
tional and protective interest the girl. This 
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often contrast the attitude the 
boy’s parents. 


The Decision about the Child 

During the next series interviews with 
Ralph had been visiting the 
maternity home weekly. Their conversations 
together dealt mainly with plans for the com- 
ing baby. Ralph was encouraged 
about this his sessions. 


Through his discussions with his social worker, 
Ralph clarified that while liked Nancy, was 
not thinking marrying her. just was not 
ready for this. How could support her the 
baby? wanted finish high school and then 
college. Getting married was certainly 
not part these plans, and being responsible for 
baby was the furthest thing from his mind. 
also wanted discuss this with Nancy. 
guessed now that had real stake whatever 
decision Nancy made. 


subsequent interviews the boy often 
shows much greater concern about the plan 
for the baby. the teen-age father continues 
and the relationship between him his 
social worker grows, they begin discuss the 
boy’s relationship not only with the girl but 
with his own parents. 


Ralph had never had satisfactory relationship 
with his father, who was always too busy for him. 
remembers winning awards school and 
wishing that his father could come and see him 
receive them. His mother had tried make 
for the fact that his father spent little time with 
him. recalls having make many decisions 
for himself up. sometimes wishes 
his parents, particularly his father, had taken 
little more interest him. Perhaps they had, 
this wouldn’t have happened. had done lot 
heavy petting with girls and some experiment- 
ing, but thinks his experience with Nancy was the 
only time had had sexual intercourse. was 
not satisfying experience and certainly not 
worth what was now going through. 

Ralph began feel sure that adoption was the 
best plan. later interviews, which were getting 
close the end Nancy’s confinement, be- 
gan show some irritation over Nancy’s ambi- 
valence about making decision about the baby. 
was pointed out him that Nancy would have 
come her own decision about this, one with 
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which she would have live for the rest her 
life, just would have live with the decision 
made. strongly now felt that the best 
plan was adoption, could not impose this upon 
Nancy. She would talking with her social 
worker about this and attempting work out, 
just was doing. 


The subsequent phases contact with the 
teen-age fathers gave evidence increased 
interest and anxiety about the birth the 
baby. This has meant increasing our con- 
tacts with several the boys, and being 
available them telephone when the 
baby born. Whenever possible they also see 


the baby. 


the time draws near for the baby’s 
birth, the father’s anxiety grows proportion- 
ately. 


agreed that Ralph could call every day 
certain time and that had any information 
for him would let him know. Ralph and Nancy 
had decided that the best plan was for them 
place the baby for adoption. They had both been 
talking about future plans: Ralph would 
college and Nancy would complete high school. 
They planned see each other after the baby 
was born and placed for adoption. They did not 
know what their relationship would what 
would hold for the future, but they knew that 
getting married now and having the responsibility 
for baby was something they were not ready 
undertake. 

After seeing the baby the hospital the 
company the social worker, Ralph seemed 
deep thought. Jokingly said least now 
knew that could father. then began 
question the worker: Was married, did have 
children, how long did wait have children. 
The worker told him little about his family and 
that one day would have family too, when 
was ready and when could provide the things 
that wanted for them. 


Ralph was seen several times after the 
baby’s birth. did not ask see the baby 
while was its pre-adoptive home. 
Shortly after the baby was born Nancy 
signed the relinquishment papers. 


During this time Ralph’s parents were 
seen regular intervals. They were inter- 
ested knowing how they could help 
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particularly his father, who was beginning 
move little closer Ralph. They were 
encouraged supportive. the same 
time, they were helped see that Ralph 
must aided recognize the seriousness 
the situation himself and consequently must 
work out much this for himself 
could. Ralph’s parents were able accept 
this. They agreed share the medical ex. 
penses, and also agreed that Ralph should 
permitted take much responsibility 
could this area. They talked about their 
future aspirations for him and hoped that 
had learned something from this experience 
that would help him face what was still 
ahead. 


The ongoing work with the teen-age father 
reflected the reality confronting the un- 
married mother. She begins talk about the 
boy’s greater interest what will happen 
the baby and herself, and begins see him 
participant the decision that she must 
make. his contacts with her gradually 
communicates his stand, and she begins 
view him more objectively. 


Helping the Girl Face Reality 


would like briefly highlight how our 
work with the parents and the teen-age 
father affects the girl’s ability resolve the 
problem the out-of-wedlock child. 


The social worker helping the girl aware 
the fantasies about pregnancy that have 
been well described the literature. 


Among these are the fantasy presenting 


the baby the mother order ameliorate 
past conflicts; the creation ideal family, 
which she may never have known, which 
the boy will marry her and provide for her 
and the child; and the establishment the 
fatherless family, which she and the baby 
stand alone. 


The involvement the parents leads 
clarification their intentions toward the 
baby. The girl now knows where her parents 
stand and can longer relegate their reac- 
tion fantasy. 


The actual presence the boy, who has 
been coming the agency and maintaining 
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relationship with the girl, forces her 
come grips with his actual willingness and 
ability fulfill her image him provider 
for the ideal family. She helped see the 
boy really is, and can longer at- 
tribute him qualities which does not 
possess. 


becomes clear that there will 
marriage, the girl may struggle with the idea 
raising the baby alone. The social worker 
helps her examine realistically what this 
would involve, putting her better posi- 
tion make the decision. 


The most difficult period for Nancy was when 
Ralph made clear her that felt way 
prepared for marriage, nor did wish it. She 
experienced this severe rejection and for 
time thought about keeping the baby and rearing 
out wedlock. However, since Ralph had found 
way stand her through the entire situa- 
tion, she gradually came see his attitude 
realistic limitation their ages and position 
life. With the resolution adoption, she gained 
confidence. 


often the teen-age girl who does not 
wish proceed with marriage. these 
cases, the boy needs help and support ac- 
cepting the reality this fact. 


Premises and Conclusions 


Our experience with most teen-age couples 
has been that the conception was not the 
result promiscuous relationship, but that 
each held the other high regard and saw 
themselves having love relationship. 
However, this notion love usually does not 
contain readiness desire for marriage. 
Somehow adults have gotten across the 
idea that sex and love are related, but have 
failed transmit the concept the con- 
comitant responsibilities that result from 
sexual relations and are inherent marriage. 


Work with the teen-age unmarried parents 
who are living home involves constella- 
tion least seven—the girl and her par- 
ents, the boy and his parents, and the child— 
since the problem the out-of-wedlock child 
vitally affects all them, well the com- 
munity. Involvement the parents permits 
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the teen-agers know where they stand, and 
also brings into the total picture parents who 
can supportive the teen-ager time 
when this most important. Although they 
are resistive initial involvement, have 
found the boy’s parents responsive 
help offered the agency. 


The teen-age boys that have worked 
with, when reached out assertive 
manner, have been receptive the help 
offered and have been able use con- 
structively. The teen-age father has many 
the same problems the teen-age mother. 
help not extended, these problems become 
repressed and unresolved, the seeds more 
serious problems the future. The teen-age 
boy responds more favorably working with 
social worker, just the girl responds 
more favorably with woman social worker. 
easier for the boy discuss the emo- 
tionally charged sexual material with the 


person whom identifies the good father 


image. 


Presenting the teen-age father the re- 
sponsibility parenthood brings about 
sharp shift his thinking that results 
more sober and more realistic awareness 
the seriousness the problem. The implica- 
tions for future sexual involvement would 
require follow-up study. 


The experience having faced very 
serious problem and having worked through 
has, feel, positive effect upon the 
teen-agers. 


Intervention the social worker, par- 
ticularly with the boy and his parents, en- 
ables the agency involve them this 
process willing participants. Assertive ap- 
proaches, believe, are necessary initially 
bring them in, but they then can worked 
with successfully without the authoritative 
approach the court. The situation that 
could easily have deteriorated into ex- 
tremely complex problem helped towards 
resolution. This total approach the prob- 
lem the out-of-wedlock child makes pos- 
sible sounder decision about the baby and 
about future direction for the teen-agers. 
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PRESERVING FAMILY FAMILY ROLE* 


Murray Waltuck 
Borough Supervisor 

Jewish Family Service 
New York City 


Tri- Agency Project New York City 
came into being attempt see whether 
heavy concentration casework services 
family agency, immediately available 
families referred child care agencies, 
might obviate the placement some chil- 
dren through strengthening and stabilizing 
the family.! Jewish Family Service welcomed 
participation this project, since repre- 
fessional activity toward the maintenance 
family integrity time when was being 
seriously threatened. Particularly challeng- 
ing our best efforts was the fact that, 
every situation, what hung the balance 
was the decision whether child would 
remain home not, would returned 
his family not. 


the process giving service these 
families, have learned modify some 
our usual attitudes and treatment techniques. 
reach out more actively, accept greater 
responsibility our therapeutic intervention, 
and utilize tangible services more frequently 
and flexibly. Because the complex nature 
these clients’ situation and the frequently 
limited ability cope with it, the worker 
finds necessary function more pro- 
tecting way. 


accepting its responsibility the fam- 
ilies referred from the child placement 
agencies under the Tri-Agency Project, the 
Jewish Family Service undertook extend 


This sequel Joyce Kirby’s article, “Preserving 
Family Ties,” the November issue WELFARE. 
Mrs. Kirby discussed the Tri-Agency Project whole. 

1The participating child care agencies were the 
Jewish Child Care Association New York and the 
Jewish Youth Services Brooklyn. The family agency 
was Jewish Family Service New York. 
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Helping families with children who are being con- 
sidered for placement have been placed work 
out the problem the children’s need for 


service promptly. This was important 
consideration, for frequently there was little 
motivation the part the parents 
their surrogates use professional help 
keep the family intact. They had already 
chosen placement child their own 
solution the difficulty. While this choice 
usually did not represent complete emo- 
tional commitment, the very fact that had 
been made all was significant. repre- 
sented feeling hopelessness that any- 
thing could done improve the family 
ties. The intake worker the placement 
agency was usually able ferret out and 
bring conscious awareness that piece 
continued doubt about the necessity and 
desirability effecting placement, but 
was faint flame which often did not survive 
the transfer another agency, however 
quickly and easily arranged. addition, 
most the referred families had knowl- 
edge the existence meaning casework 
service. Often, unconscious level, the 
referred clients felt threatened the antici- 
pated close relationship with caseworker. 
revived for them associations with hostile, 
punitive, demanding authority figures with 
whom they had had contend their 
own lives. 


The Families Referred 


general, tended accept the judg- 
ment the placement worker fam- 
ily’s having some readiness for casework 
help. However, was evident that confirma- 
tion this would need await the actual 
experience their beginning take the 
caseworker’s help. few instances, 
have questioned the psychological accessi- 
bility family for casework service, and 
have suggested greater clarification before 
referral. 
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Besides referrals from intake, also 

accepted referrals families under care with 
children either foster homes place- 

ment institutions, where discharge the 
child was being considered and further help 
seemed indicated support shaky situa- 
tion and obviate second placement. 
Within our agency, the project cases have 
been concentrated one district and with 
few workers possible facilitate super- 
vision, examination progress, and inter- 
change thinking. 

The families who have come through 
this project have presented picture ex- 
tensive psychological and social pathology. 
Their functioning was severely limited 
many areas their living. The parents were 
themselves severely deprived, dependent 
people, overwhelmed the responsibility 
being marriage partner parent, and 
often isolated from their relatives and from 
the community. The children suffered from 

lack adequate models for identification 

and had severe affectional and material lacks. 

They were exposed consistent stand- 

ards behavior, and missed the security 
experience with stable, reliable 

ures. Every type behavior disorder; neu- 
rotic, psychosomatic, and times psychotic 


incapacitation; and marginal economic and 
social functioning were present. Many were 
coping with basic survival issues, attempt- 
ing manage meager welfare assistance 
budgets meager earnings. Some had been 
concentration camps, loss family and all 
familiar and valued surroundings. The fam- 
ily climate was characterized tension, 
pressure, deprivation, feelings low self- 
esteem, futility, hopelessness. The depend- 
ency needs both parents and children and 
histories deprivation were most 
prominent; the result was difficulty toler- 
ating even normal pressures and reality 
demand. 


Two Representative Families 


The two families now described are 
representative many comparable gen- 
eral circumstances. 
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The Imson family consists Mrs. Imson, 
her thirties, and her two sons, eight and five 
years old. Mrs. Imson’s psychopathic husband 
had deserted her number occasions during 
their stormy marriage, had never provided ade- 
quately for her and has now been missing for 
several years. Mrs. Imson received ADC assist- 
ance from the Department Welfare. She found 
herself dissatisfied with the limited allowance, 
yearning for better way living and encounter- 
ing much difficulty managing. She applied for 
placement the younger child, who has been 
blind since birth. She had felt increasingly the 
burden caring for him became older. The 
other child presented less difficulty, though 
showed tension and confusion related the 
frequent desertion and final disappearance the 
father and the irritated outbursts Mrs. Imson. 
The handicapped child seemed, the whole, 
have developed well. was attending nursery 
school and manifesting good adjustment. 

Mrs. Imson was herself from deprived back- 
ground, deficient maternal love and guidance 
well material comfort. She was rather child- 
like her simpleness, naivete and continued 
longing for the external symbols the “good 
She had almost training managing 
household. She related her caseworker, 
mature woman, good mother. She eagerly 
asked for guidance, sought sympathy, and en- 
joyed whatever praise was directed toward her. 
felt would helpful install home- 
maker for few months—a carefully chosen 
woman who would instruct Mrs. Imson the 
techniques good household care and main- 
tenance, serve stable figure the home, and 
give Mrs. Imson occasional opportunity 
off and relax away from the children for few 
hours. 

With intensive casework help, including close 
connection with the schools, with the agency for 
the blind and with the Department Welfare, 
Mrs. Imson has been able improve her func- 
tioning, get satisfaction from her increased com- 
petence, and feel more optimistic about the 
future. She intends divorce her husband. 
Arrangements have been made for the blind 
child attend residential school for the blind 
during the week, and return home week-ends. 
This represents partial fulfillment Mrs. Im- 
son’s initial request, but otherwise she has given 
the wish for placement. The home atmosphere 
has improved markedly and the effect evident 
the older child, too. have discontinued 
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our active intervention here the family situa- 
tion stabilized better level than 
before our active intervention here. Mrs. Imson 
continues get service from her Department 
Welfare worker, and referral can made again 
should the need arise. 

The Berle family consists grandmother 
seventy-three and her two grandchildren, young 
man eighteen and girl twelve. For over 
year, the children’s mother has been state 
mental hospital, which reports guarded prog- 
nosis for recovery. She suffered breakdown 
following the death her elderly father. The 
children’s father left the mother many years ago, 
secured divorce, has remarried and shows 
interest his children. 

This family group maintained the Depart- 
ment Welfare. The home fell apart following 
the death the grandfather, subsequent illness 
and shock the part the grandmother, and 
the mother’s hospitalization. Placement the 
girl, particularly, seemed inevitable. However, 
the grandmother rallied, returned home and 
firmly indicated her determination continue 
head the household. This seemed heavy 
undertaking indeed, for woman her years and 
state health. The girl wished continue the 
household and refused consider placement. 
The Department Welfare has been very helpful 
with special allowances for furniture replacements 
well providing homemaker service. 

Supportive casework service has been given 
all three members this household, who fight 
hard avoid separation from one another. 
her limited way, the frail and aged grand- 
mother now functions adequately head the 
household. Vocational guidance has been arranged 
for the son. The frightened, rather suspicious 
daughter beginning respond the interest 
and reaching out the caseworker, and there 
every indication that this family 
continue unit. 


Casework help families the project 
has tended longer duration than 
the non-project case load. This under- 
standable view the complex and varied 
situations with which they are contending, 
the limited capacities many the clients, 
their unusually strong 
and the necessity for sustaining and butt- 
ressing whatever movement does take place. 
However, the intensity treatment has 
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varied, that some families whose members 
had been seen weekly more frequently for 
couple years will now less 
as-needed basis about certain 


high degree activity the worker 
also characteristic. Home visits are made 
more frequently, some cases regularly, 
and there are more frequent contacts with 
relatives and with collateral agencies and 
persons. Crises occur frequently 
sitate emergency 
talizations, issuance emergency funds, 
collaborative efforts with cooperative agen- 
cies. Tangible help used widely and 
ibly, ranging from the frequently used home- 
maker service and domestic help, well 
psychiatric and psychological consultations, 
help with furniture replacements, baby- 
sitters, nursing care and frequent interven- 
tion with governmental agencies. 


Reunited Family 


The Gilding family represents those re- 
ferred prior discharge children 
where the placement agency has grave doubt 
the ability the reconstituted family 
maintain itself even with close and in- 
tensive help. Referrals this sort had been 
quite infrequent the past, though the 
need might seem have been evident. 


The Gilding family consists Mr. Gilding, 
his late forties, his aged widowed mother, his 
older, twice-divorced sister and his two children, 
girl fifteen and boy twelve. Mr. Gilding’s 
wife had her final breakdown shortly after the 
younger child’s birth, and has been confined 
state mental hospital since then with indica- 
tions improvement. Mr. Gilding divorced her 
few years ago. The children were foster home 
placement until three years ago when Mr. Gilding 
and his sister set the present home and the 
children were returned him. Casework help 
regular, intensive basis has been given the 
father, his sister and the two children. 


Mr. Gilding, weak, apathetic, limited man, 
has needed much help assuming, the best 
his ability and after all these years, the role 
father. has little available energy for the 
exacting demand the children, and there his 
sister—a strong, opinionated, quite determined 
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woman. She has used help delineate her own 
role—a substitute maternal figure who yet not 
mother. She has learned curb her tendency 
ride roughshod over her weak brother and 
lay down the law for her niece and 
nephew, who represent her the children she 
never had. 

The children show emotionally some marks 
their deprived life experience. The girl rather 
demanding, complaining, self-centered child. The 
boy rather passive, conforming youngster, 
unable use himself reasonably productive 
way school and social relationships. Both 
have benefited casework treatment. For 
short time, there was homemaker service. Camp 
arrangements have been made for the children, 
psychological testing and psychiatric consulta- 
tion have been utilized, and remedial reading 
lessons were provided for the boy. Frequent 
contact has been maintained with the schools and 
with the agency supervising older sister 
the two children, very disturbed girl seven- 
teen who treatment residence. Recurrent 
crises have been worked through and little 
little the disparate, sometimes clashing, elements 
have fused closer together into some reasonable 
facsimile normal family life. 


The children have undoubtedly benefited 
from their first sustained experience mem- 
bers their own family; the adults also 
have sense accomplishment. doubt- 
ful this arrangement could have lasted 
without on-going casework help. 


Characteristics the Workers Need 


seems evident that service these 
families makes great demands the work- 
ers. Some this, terms physical activ- 
ity, has already been described. Beyond this 
have found that order most 
helpful, there are certain emotional charac- 
teristics well attitudes toward clients 
which are called for. Those workers who 
have qualities patience, ability along 
slow pace which seems produce only 
limited advances, who are able tolerate 
strong and frequent demands for attention 
and decision, and who are able take 
pressure without becoming upset and irri- 
table are the ones who are most successful. 
essence they must ready become the 
benevolent parents these clients never had 
their own lives—readily available, willing 
give themselves, concerned and sym- 
pathetic, firm setting limits occasion, 
and always having the clients’ emotional 


growth and physical well-being their 
purpose. 


The workers the project start with the 
philosophical premise that separation from 
the home traumatic experience the 
first order, capable leaving emotional scars 
which may never wiped out, and that 
should resorted only when the home 
longer able perform its essential pur- 
pose providing some the elements for 
normal develpment. Decision this latter 
point not simple one and calls for much 
skillful diagnostic evaluation all the fac- 
tors, tangible and intangible, each situa- 
tion, and then some painstaking soul-search- 
ing the part the worker his 
supervisor. More and more, on, 
tend find that family situations which 
seemed markedly deteriorated and almost 
hopeless first blush may have some core 
healthy nurture the children. Severely 
disturbed parents whose households and 
management reflect outwardly their inner 
disorganization may nevertheless 
viding some sense attachment and belong- 
ing which children cling and which, with 
skilled casework help and the judicious use 
buttressed and broadened that tipp- 
the direction preservation the home. 


seems evident that our efforts for the 
families referred the Tri-Agency 
Project have been productive, and number 
family situations which would have re- 
sulted placement did not end that way. 
seems clear that the granting immediate 
casework help, coupled with the rallying 
broad range services, can sometimes sup- 
port sufficiently those forces the family 
which tend towards maintaining its unity. 
have broken pattern successive place- 
ments with successive generations. The range 
services offered expensive monetarily, 
but still adds less than what the cost 
placement for these children would have been. 


Our experience with these families has 
crystallized into conviction about the 
beneficial results the project’s activities. 
Since the life the project has been extended 
beyond the initial experimental period 
hope that the benefits will continue 
available valuable community service. 
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INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 


Clyde Getz 

Executive Director 

Children’s Home Society California 
Los Angeles, California 


conference inter-agency coopera- 
tion providing adoption for children 
minority groups, children with handicaps, 
older children and children one family 
marks milestone decade rapid 
change adoption practices. Throughout 
the years, have accepted the principle 
every child’s right home his own 
emotional climate which healthy person- 
ality development can take root. Our meet- 
ing here today confirms our determination 
see that these words take full meaning. 
Through cooperative planning and action, 
hope ensure that every child who 
deprived permanently the care his own 
family will have the opportunities new 
home through adoption. 


Historical Background 


The problem finding homes for children 
need adoption not new. Many 
remember when lack knowledge, suspicion 
regarding illegitimacy, fear bringing 
child unrelated blood into one’s home 
with full legal rights and responsibilities, and 
attitudes toward heredity, were strong bar- 
riers undertaking any project. Agencies 
had aggressive recruiting homes for 
children needing adoption. fact, late 
twenty-five years ago, faced the same 
problem unavailability homes for nor- 
mal, healthy white infants that now 
face for children about whom this conference 
primarily concerned. 


But the accumulative effects our 
efforts were felt and adoption became better 
understood, interest gradually grew. 
Then, achieved full respectability, the 


Given the CWLA National Conference Inter- 
agency Cooperation Adoption, Highland Park, 
September 22, 
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The trend toward cooperative planning and action 
help the unadopted child achieve adoption. 


number adoptions throughout our country 
rose—from 16,000 1934 50,000 1944 
and approximately 100,000 today. Behind 
this growth the realization that there are 
few things more basic than the pleasure 
contributing the development another 
human being and loving and being loved 


child. 


Since adoption agencies were relatively 
new, they were ill-prepared for this rise 
adoptions. Because the lack channels 
communication and opportunities for pooling 
agency thinking and experiences, great dif- 
ferences practices existed. Fortunately the 
Child Welfare League America then, 
now, saw the need for action and undertook 
nationwide study and workshop adop- 
tion 1948, which resulted the adoption 
program’s Following that 
conference and two other studies and work- 
shops the League, new developments 
came rapid succession. Today are still 
facing the difficult, perplexing problem that 
services are not adequate meet the needs 
those children whose placement requires 
special time and effort because the few 
homes available for them. The objective 
this fourth conference just little over 
decade find the means helping these 
unadopted children achieve adoption, also. 


Underlying Principles 


Basic this conference are certain princi- 
ples underlying present laws practices 
which have been developed throughout the 
years. May mention only few: 


successful adoption depends upon safeguard- 
ing rights the child, his natural parents and 
prospective adoptive parents. 

the obligation society and the first re- 
sponsibility agencies dealing with child see 
that not unnecessarily deprived his own 
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home, and that his parents are helped make 
possible for him grow his own home when 
this his interests. 

foster care needed, help should pro- 
vided arranging plans for care his own par- 
ents permanent planning elsewhere the 
earliest possible date. 

Each child’s situation should 
regularly prevent undesirable plans from con- 
tinuing and problems from compounding. 

When parents cannot, are unwilling to, 
assume responsibility for their child, his welfare 
should take precedence over the rights his 
parents. 

For the child who has been deprived care 
his own parents, adoption provides the greatest 
opportunity for loving care family where 
will have the opportunities for healthy personality 
development. Adoption, therefore, the right 
every child—regardless race, 
ground age—who needs home, who can bene- 
fit from participation family life, and for whom 
family can found that can accept him 

Placement for adoption the earliest possible 
age offers psychological advantages both the 
child and the adoptive parents. 

Since sound adoption practices are possible 
only they are understood and supported the 
general public, broad community approach 
the problem, and citizen participation, are needed 
blend the point view the community and 
specialists the field. 

Responsibility for providing adequate adoption 
must shared one, with public and private 
agencies both doing their part team. 


Current Practices 


Those are few the principles. But what 
have done about carrying them out, 
about using new knowledge develop dy- 
namic, flexible programs for extending serv- 
ices children for whom homes have not 
been available? can take some pride 
the fact that perhaps more progress has been 
made the last ten years keeping children 
out long-time boarding and institutional 
care than all our previous history. Yet, 
recent studies children foster care, 
which point the gaps services still 
bridged, give cause for concern. These gaps 
relate unavailability services parents, 
which might have prevented the necessity 
adoption had they been available prior to, 
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the point of, breakdown, and also lack 
services many children now foster 
care for whom adoption indicated. 


League study! just concluded Henry 
Maas, which covered children foster care 
nine communities throughout the country, 
revealed some startling facts about children 
foster care, among them that 
percent more the children foster care 
show symptoms maladjustment related 
the number changes they have had. 


previous study the League New 
England indicated that was 
highly unlikely that child needing 
manent home would into adoption after 
being foster care for two years more. 
found that whereas children placed for adop- 
without brothers sisters, who been 
care only short time, most the children 
retained foster care were school age; 
many had brothers and sisters and had been 
under care for more than two years; and 
two-fifths were Also, the number 
children exhibiting problems and the ex- 
tent seriousness the problems increased 
markedly the period care increased, 
thus making their placeability less and less 
likely with each passing month. 


The tragedy that many children long- 
time foster care throughout the country 
might have been returned their own par- 
ents or, necessary, placed for adoption 
during the early period foster care place- 
ment, had more adequate evaluation been 
made the family situation and more active 
and planful measures taken carry out 


1See Henry Maas, “Highlights the Foster Care 

Bernice Boehm, Deterrents the Adoption Child- 
ren Foster Care, CWLA, 1958. 

reports confirm these findings. See Our Chil- 
dren Care Los Angeles County: Study 
Children Needing Adoption, Citizens Adoption Commit- 
tee, Los Angeles, 1953; and Children Deprived Adop- 
tion, Committee Adoption and Services Un- 
married Mothers, Welfare and Health Council New 
York City, 
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able permanent plans. Even when the child 
has established ties his boarding home and 
feels part the family, can long-time 
boarding care, good may be, really 
compensate adequately for denial per- 


manent home—his own through adoption 
—for him? 


The Challenge Adoptive Planning 
Agencies face triple challenge. First, they 
must see that adoption does not become 
cure-all and the substitute for other meas- 
ures, such those which might have pre- 
served the child’s own home for him. the 
other hand, they must see that children are 
not deprived adoption overly cau- 
tious approach the problem parents 
who have abandoned their children and can- 
not will not ever provide home for them. 
California amended its laws two years ago 
permit child freed from care and 
custody his parents they have shown 
only token interest him. New York has 
just taken similar action. But change the 
law alone accomplishes little. must 
backed conviction and determination 
and sense joint responsibility the part 
agencies and the courts, the rights 
these children are not sacrificed. 
also imperative that each child’s situation 
re-assessed frequently and regularly. per- 
manent planning for adoption indicated, 
can then undertaken early possible, 
that can grow home his own. 


Third the challenge developing homes 
through special recruitment efforts and inter- 
agency cooperation for children all racial 
and ethnic groups who need adoption. 
recent years, more and more energy and 
imagination have gone into achieving adop- 
tion for increasing numbers children with 
medical problems and physical handicaps, 
children minority groups, older children 
and sibling groups, who are finding and bring- 
ing happiness their new adoptive homes. 
Many adoption agencies are planning con- 
ducting, with new vigor, both joint and 
individual projects recruit adoptive homes 
for these children. the purpose this 
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conference provide opportunity 
share experiences these efforts and open 
new paths for carrying out society’s responsi- 
bility these children. 


Developing Adoptive Homes 


California, other parts the na- 
tion, have gone about the matter 
developing homes several different 
While each agency has tried expand its 
own efforts found that this was not 
enough. needed broad joint community 
approach the problem, especially rela- 
tion homes for children minority racial 
and ethnic groups. find homes for these 
children, organized two three-year proj- 
ects for recruitment adoptive homes 
which all adoption agencies, both public and 
private, Each operated under 
the general direction committee 
representatives the agencies and the com- 
munity large. was hoped that would 
develop recruitment methods and techniques 
provide homes for all children who need 
adoption. 


Our first need was stimulate interest 
among minority groups and develop 
positive acceptance adoption, that they 
could approach and use agencies comfort- 
ably. Newspapers, radio, television, posters, 
displays fairs, speaking engagements, in- 
dividual contacts, and every other possible 


MARCH! was established the San Francisco Bay 
area, with Michael Schapiro executive. Southern 
California, had the Joint Recruitment Project, 
which Miss Marjorie Faraday was executive. MARCH! 
was financed exclusively through grant from the 
Columbia Foundation San Francisco. The Southern 
California project began with grant from the Doris 
Duke Foundation Children’s Home Society, which 
was supplemented funds and staff provided the 
State Department Social Welfare, the Los Angeles 
County Bureau Adoptions, the Los Angeles Com- 
munity Chest and other sources. both projects the 
Children’s Home Society served fiscal agent. 

Similar projects were organized New York City 
and Chicago. See Florence Brown, Adoption 
Children with Special Needs, and Rita Dukette and 
Thelma Thompson, Resources for Negro 
Children: The Use Community Organization and Social 
Casework Recruitment and Development, both pub- 
lished the Child Welfare League America 1959, 
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means were used get across the concept 
that agencies strongly feel their responsibil- 
ity help each child enjoy his inherent right 
home his own, that they care about all 
children, including those minority race 
ethnic background, and include them their 
services. Efforts were made avoid using 
terms such unwanted hard place, 
which might imply that these children are 
less lovable less desirable than others. 
Also, order create greater identification 
with the project, attempt was made 
focus upon such positive factors the joys 
awaiting those who adopt these children and 
the privilege have the opportunity 
being parents them. constant re- 
minder this, the Southern California 
project adopted the slogan, “‘Adoption Will 
Mean Happiness for the Child and for You.” 


Results the Recruitment Projects 


The results show that real progress has 
been made creating 
standing attitudes toward 
adoption and recruiting homes for chil- 
dren. Almost 1,600 couples were referred 
adoption agencies through the two projects, 
131 children were placed homes referred, 
and almost 200 applications were pending 
when the projects ended. addition, many 
placements were made with couples who 
came directly agencies because interest 
stimulated the projects. have had 
more couples available for placement, and 
more from the higher social and economic 
levels. Also, more positive and accepting 
attitude toward adoption 
agencies has been evident. But, because the 
number minority children coming 
agencies also increased, there were approxi- 
mately many children needing homes 
the end the projects the beginning. 
However, the waiting period prior place- 
ment has decreased. Since the interpretation 
undertaken can expected have cumu- 
lative effect, benefits 
expected: Some couples who have not yet 
responded will doubt so, and some who 
withdrew may renew their interest 
later date. 
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One great mistake which made was 
expect too much from the joint recruitment 
projects and permit them supplant, 
rather than supplement, some the indi- 
vidual agency Had continued our 
individual programs unabated, under co- 
ordinated plan, even more interest could 
have been stimulated and would have 
been better able carry when the proj- 
ects ended. Also, undoubtedly could have 
reduced the number homes lost through 
withdrawal interest had had the staff 
and facilities handle the referrals more 
expeditiously. Nevertheless, the Los Angeles 
Community Chest was impressed the 
results that increased the base allocation 
two agencies engaged serving these chil- 
dren—Children’s Home Society California 
and Holy Family Adoption Service—to per- 
mit the part-time employment public 
relations firm handle continued interpre- 
tation through mass media, cooperation 
with the Los Angeles County Bureau 
Adoptions. 


Through our California joint recruitment 
projects and studies made 
Kansas and other 
mentioned, have gained some information 
about such deterrents adoption minor- 
ity groups lack knowledge about 
adoption, misunderstanding about client 
participation the adoption process, failure 
establish early rapport with applicants, 
and negative attitudes toward agency re- 
quirements and procedures. have also 
learned about methods and techniques 
recruitment which can effective. know 
that many families have had difficulty ac- 
cepting the fact that social agency’s serv- 
ices include them. single overture does not 
correct this, but through consistent inter- 
pretation and broad community approach, 


Note: This point also made Cornelia 
Ougheltree, Finding Foster Homes, CWLA, 1958. 

David Fanshel, Study Negro Adoption, CWLA, 
1957. 

Bridwell, Children Under Jackson County 
Juvenile Court Jurisdiction: Study 
Children, Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
1957. 
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can develop better community climate 
which will lead adoption opportunities for 
more minority children and families. 
have also had that minority 
groups are not culturally homogeneous, with 
characteristic attitudes toward adoption, but 
have wide variations attitude, behavior, 
training and experience the general com- 
munity; our approach must 
accordingly. 


Inter-Agency Cooperation 


There has been growing practice among 
agencies pooling information about chil- 
dren for whom homes are needed and families 
who might available for them. Through 
the help the Child Welfare League 
America, ten states have established adop- 
tion resource referral centers, make re- 
sources the entire state available pro- 
viding homes for children who otherwise 
would not find them. addition, local and 
regional clearing conferences have been ar- 
ranged regularly some areas bring 
together children needing adoption and 
families awaiting certain kinds children. 


California, for example, the State Depart- 
ment Social Welfare arranges bimonthly place- 
ment conferences, which San Francisco and Los 
Angeles area adoption agencies, both public and 
voluntary, share information 
needing placement and homes known individ- 
ual agencies which might considered. Just 

ecently, one the county adoption agencies had 

school-age Indian girl whom could not place. 
Children’s Home Society had just the home for 
her! 


Through the conferences and the activities 
the state Adoption Referral Resource 
Center, 121 children were placed during the 
last year. 


This process has made possible visual- 
ize the children and families presented and 
get additional information about them. 
has been vital force cutting through some 
the obstacles serving these children and 
families, and seeing that possible resource 
left untapped providing home for 
child. Its success has depended upon 
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agency’s willingness give home which 
might needed for child under its 
own care, and upon mutual acceptance 
standards work, even 
might vary considerably. 
products have been the growing 
ing between agencies; enthusiasm for extend- 
ing services all children; 
sharing ideas, techniques and problems, 
These gains learning, understanding and 
cooperation among agencies have resulted 
generally improved practices and lessening 
differences. 


spite these cooperative arrangements 
and special recruitments, the limited number 
homes available still makes frequently 
necessary choose between providing 
adoptive home all for particular child 
accepting the best available home. From the 
response couples children from overseas 
and our experience placing children with 
physical and emotional handicaps, older 
children and children mixed racial and 
minority ethnic backgrounds, know the 
growing public acceptance children with 
visible differences. Our programs must and 
are taking this into consideration, knowing 
that these children are served, adop- 
tive parents willing and able face and ac- 
cept risks and differences should helped 
so, rather than protected. Also, while 
must our purpose bring together child 
and couple who promise arouse the most 
positive responses each other, time 
that abandon the old fetish ‘‘match- 
ing,” and abolish this term from our vocabu- 
lary and from our thinking. 


must also accept the fact that some 
children have remained the same foster 
home for long that uprooting them for 
placement for adoption might more detri- 
mental than helpful. adoption the 
boarding parents not possible, plan such 
guardianship, which offers more legal 
status than they now have, might well 
considered. Perhaps our concern needs 
not with substituting adoption plans for the 
child who has established satisfactory ties 
over long period his foster home, but 
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with developing adoption resources for the 
other children under care and those now 
coming the attention agencies. Thus 
can avoid adding the accumulation 
children under care who have permanent 
legal status family. 


What have learned this: Adoption 
children minority groups, children with 
handicaps and older children now where 
adoption normal Caucasian infants was 
about twenty-five years ago. has been 
demonstrated that these children, too, can 
permanent homes their own through 
adoption and bring happiness their adop- 
tive parents. accomplish this, must 
start with conviction that these children 
have right home their own. Then, 
with enthusiasm, imagination 
mination, and with faith that can succeed, 
good homes will found for them. must 
tell our story positively and over and over 
again, that the couples needed will know 
the deep satisfaction they can find adop- 
tion. must have facilities handle the 
responses they come in. must further 
our cooperative efforts sharing homes and 
children place child for whom adoption 
might otherwise denied unnecessarily 
delayed. And must flexible about pro- 
cedures and criteria, accepting the many 
strengths couples along with their toler- 
ance for difference. must willing 
take calculated risks making better lives 
for these children, perfecting our skills and 
adding new knowledge along. 


this, the term will 
gradually lose its significance, and can 
look forward time equal opportunities 
for all children who need adoption. 


Admittedly, this program expensive, but 
less costly dollars—and certainly 
human values—than the hazards long- 
time foster care. 


Leonard Mayo once wrote, 
“There urgency about children that 


they need what they need when they need it! 
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Next year, next month even next week may 
too late prevent serious damage 


Using this our theme, let pledge that 
whatever progress have made must 
consider only bare beginning. Otherwise the 
fight for homes for these children will not 
won. adjusting practices and services 
meet special needs; strengthening rela- 
tionships with the community, whose under- 
standing and support are important; 
developing and utilizing new knowledge and 
skills, and working jointly and coopera- 
tively, with our focus always the welfare 
the child, can truly look forward 
better world for all children need 
adoption. 


Mayo, “Children and the Future 
Nations,” Social Service Review, September 1955, 
pp. 233-40. 


The George Warren Brown 
School Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis Missouri 
Admission Fall Spring Semester. 


Entrance spring semester, followed summer 
session, permits second-year status the Master’s 
program the following fall. 


two-year graduate curriculum leading the 
professional degree. 


MASTER SOCIAL WORK 


graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice avail- 
able both public and private child welfare 
agencies. 


Scholarships training grants usually available 
for the qualified applicant. 
DOCTOR SOCIAL WORK 


professional degree based research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For information, write the Dean. 
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NEWS FOR THE FIELD 


Birth Certificate for Foreign Child 


Many foreign born children, either Amer- 
ican citizens born abroad those coming 
the U.S. for resettlement adoption, have 
faced serious problem getting the all 
important birth certificate. therefore 
heartening note the new procedure devel- 
oped the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service: new INS form, 
Birth Data,” may issued for any child 
under eighteen years age who was born 
foreign country, the INS has birth infor- 
mation file. This certification may 
issued the name the child was legally 
known when the birth information was 
filed with INS the name the child 
legally known when the certification 
requested. 


Adoptive parents foreign born children 
may obtain this certification from the nearest 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of- 
fice, filing application (Form N-585) 
with copy the adoption decree, and re- 
questing that the certificate issued the 
child’s new name. This document 
used for most purposes instead the child’s 
original birth certificate, which fre- 
quently either non-existent embarrass- 


ing document containing confidential infor- 
mation. 


The steps suggested above may eliminate 
the time-consuming and often unsuccessful 
steps obtain amended certificate the 
country the child’s birth. many coun- 
tries abroad there provision for ab- 
breviated birth certificate giving only the 
child’s new name, and even such provision 
exists, usually applicable only adop- 
tions carried out the courts that coun- 
try. adoptive parents wish explore the 
possibility obtaining amended birth 
certificate from the country the child’s 
birth, they might approach the nearest con- 
sulate that country. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Repeated Out-of-Wedlock Pregnancies 
the Editor: 


have just finished reading Miss Thorn. 
hill’s article entitled Repeated 
Out-of-Wedlock Pregnancies” the June 
issue she points out, 
this area presents many difficulties for social 
agencies, tremendous area for service, and 
ever-widening criticism from 
public. think, however, that she has 
missed the principal reason for public criti- 
cism ADC “unmarried families” when 
she labels the criticism attacks 
unwed ADC 


The general public has become increasingly 
concerned about the mounting cost ADC 
mothers three more illegitimate 
children when the program, now admin- 
istered, does not decrease the incidence 
illegitimacy many the problems caused 
the “unmarried families,” insofar the 
public can see. 


The cost maintaining these families 
constantly called our attention, and 
recall recent dispatch mentioning pay- 
ments approximately $11,000 annually 
one California mother. The complaint 
high cost without result cannot dis- 
regarded. 


The general public must weigh social wel- 
fare program cost the one hand against 
accomplishment the other. Many persons 
believe that the over-all beneficial results 
this field have been relatively small, 
various other attempts legislate morals, 
cultural standards and state responsibility 
for certain situations existing society. 


Many members the public look upon 
repeated bearing illegitimate children 
morally wrong, and upon the resulting ADC 
payments government subsidy pro- 
mote the practice. hurts both 
the children involved and the general public. 
Many persons not believe that the money 
payments help these children, and feel cer- 
tain that they themselves are 
helped when they are called upon furnish 
more and more money. 
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Thus, some new solution should sought 
the problem repeated out-of-wedlock 
pregnancies. agree entirely that facts should 
separated from assumptions and that the 
judge and the public should helped 
this. Without new approach and some 
visible results, believe that there will 
continued mounting opposition money 
payments these situations, with resultant 


damage the entire program and removal 


the benefits that should paid the 
many deserving cases this category. 


Jackson, Jr. 
Tucker, Bronson Martin Law Offices 
Shreveport, La. 
Dear Mr. Jackson: 


You very thoughtful letter commenting 
repetition pregnancies out-of-wedlock 
reflects the concerns many citizens who are 
conscious the costs ADC and fre- 
quent press releases reporting abuses the 
intent public assistance. 


sure you will find almost 100 percent 
agreement from social workers with your 
suggestion that increased payments moth- 
ers with three more out-of-wedlock chil- 
dren will not, alone, prevent more such 
births, nor provide the children with suitable 
care. Agreement would continue, least 
some states, that “the program now 
administered does not decrease the incidence 
illegitimacy 


All would welcome “‘new solution.” 
But would like emphasize that reason- 
ably effective measures have been demon- 
strated, but not yet given enough com- 
munity support applied many 
communities. referring those public 
assistance agencies which have limited the 
number families assigned each social 
worker, permit the worker consider- 
ably more than check eligibility according 
what, the whole, are rather rigid re- 
quirements, and revisit every six months 
year assure continued eligibility. 
When, for example, the worker has the time 
get lethargic, lackadaisical, dull-appear- 
ing mother clinic for complete check-up 
find that the mother suffering from low 
grade anemia, and treatment provided, 
this mother may well prove more 
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adequate, and more concerned about her 
children, than she had demonstrated. the 
worker can also have the time imbue the 
mother with feeling self worth and 
sense responsibility for the children she 
has already produced, the chances are rea- 
sonably good that she will less haphazard 
producing more. you add the final 
touch, grant money that permits 
decent standard living, chances are con- 
siderably improved that she will not have 
more children without benefit marriage. 


Unpleasant the fact may be, has been 
established that least some the mothers 
low educational and occupational stand- 
ards have acquiesced what they believed 
was the inevitable—inviting the attention 
men obtain supplement their below 
subsistence grant. Increasing mother’s 
grant must accompanied help—the 
kind help that recognizes her weaknesses 
well her strengths mother. she 
does not respond this help, and some 
not, then only should the full force child 
protection laws brought bear. Most 
not all the states have legal provisions for 
the removal children 
parents. Unfortunately, all too often juvenile 
court judges find remove chil- 
dren from parents who object their re- 
moval, even when children are being dam- 
aged. Provable physical abuse may bring 
about removal judicial action, but not 
always. point that regardless the 
presence absence marriage certificate, 
mother not providing decent home 
and adequate care for her children, and has 
proved she cannot so, the respon- 
sibility duly appointed authorities 
remove those children. suggesting that 
juvenile courts must share the responsibility 
for some the inadequacies ADC. 


Perhaps you detected article that 
not leaving the social work profession 
blameless. Rather, have strong feelings 
about the necessity for some professional 
self scrutiny the part social workers. 
would hope that you, and the responsible 
citizenry you represent, will continue 
concerned enough question—and chal- 
lenge—whatever methods are using 
resolve social problem. Will you also find 
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ways support whichever our efforts 
may prove successful? 
MARGARET THORNHILL. 
Regional Supervisor, Office for Children and 
Youth, Pa. Dept. Public Welfare, 
Philadelphia 
Group Care Pre-school Children 
This further reply the questions raised 
the June Readers’ Forum about terminating 
group care pre-school children. 


the Editor: 


The Methodist Children’s Home Society 
recently terminated its group care service 
for infants pre-adoptive care after ten 
years’ experience with “baby cottage” 
nursery. The decision was the result 
growing conviction that babies could receive 
better care supervised foster homes, and 
that the agency was not utilizing its physical 
and financial resources the best advantage 
the community through continued use 
the cottage.” 


Changes the policies social agencies 
seem come harder when the policies in- 
volve the use tangible objects, such 
building, which board members can see. The 
changes are still more difficult make when 
the building used for the care infants 
and very young children who are lovable 
and emotion stirring see. our agency 
some board members were afraid that 
would lose one our most valuable means 
publicity—showing the babies care 
visitors. Other board members could not, 
first, believe that infants could not receive 
good care the baby cottage, with trained 
staff under close supervision, they would 
foster homes. (Our cottage housed total 
eight babies with total child-care staff 
five workers and graduate nurse.) They 
also wondered would able find 
enough foster homes for all babies who would 
our care. The agency’s pediatrician felt 
that should not close our group care cot- 
tage because some infants with special 
medical problems needed care under close 
supervision, and because the baby cottage 
provided opportunity for research 
infant development. 


The staff involved the direct care 
infants had, course, mixed feelings about 
stopping group care babies. They loved 
care for them and they would losing their 
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jobs, but most them did observe that 
many babies seemed need more individual 
attention and loving than they had time 
give. All casework staff felt that better care 
could given foster homes, although one 
worker thought that would difficult 
maintain sufficient number homes. 


the agency’s administrator, was 
conviction that should change from group 
care foster home care for all infants for 
four principal reasons: 

(1) Foster home care would provide more 
suitable care because there would greater op. 
portunity for consistency care one mother 
person and forattention when theinfant requiredit, 

(2) had observed positive and more rapid 
development babies when they were 
ferred from group care their adoptive homes 
foster homes, especially with babies over three 
months age and with some who were younger, 

(3) The $8500 could save year using 
foster homes instead the baby cottage could 
used more effectively improve the total 
program. (The cost group care was approxi- 
mately $6.75 per day per infant compared 
$3.45 foster homes.) 

(4) The continuation our group care facility 
encouraged other agencies continue theirs 
start new group care programs for preschool 
children and infants. 

Changing our policy involved two years 
discussion staff, committee and board 
meetings; the gathering and study reports 
from national agencies and experts the 
care infants; and meetings with local 
experts child care. Most all involved 
patience while waiting for acceptance the 
fact that our agency could serve infants more 
effectively foster home care, and that 
would serve the total community better 
using our group care facility and the money 
saved for other needed services. 


Today—some eight months after closing 
our “baby have almost for- 
gotten that ever provided group care for 
infants. The cottage was later re-opened for 
the group care teen-age girls, and savings 
from the reduction staff were used in- 
crease salaries for child-care workers our 
group care program for school-age children. 
Additional casework time has been needed 
study and supervise foster homes but 
have found enough homes meet our needs. 
were able meet recent demand for 
ten additional homes when the number 
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infants pre-adoptive care rose suddenly 
from fifteen twenty-five. Foster parents 
with special abilities have cared for infants 
with medical problems successfully did 
the staff the baby cottage, not more 
From the public relations view- 
point, believe that the change was our 
advantage visitors had been questioning 
both the advisability group care for in- 
fants who needed more “mothering” and 
the high cost our group care program. The 
public reacted favorably the knowledge 
that the agency was utilizing its resources 
the greater benefit the community. 


Whatever problems may have antici- 
pated from the change program have not 
materialized, and are pleased that 
changing from group care foster home 
care, our agency doing better job and 
serving more children than ever before. 


Executive Director, 
The Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
Detroit, Michigan 


BOOK NOTES 


The Child and His Development, Lee and 
Lee. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1958. 624 pp., $6.00. 

While Lee and Lee have addressed them- 
selves directly teachers and teachers 
teachers, the comprehensiveness their 
presentation makes valuable book for 
all who work with help others work 
with and understand children. There 
doubt that its school-centered orientation 
limitation for social workers. Nevertheless, 
these authors have again collaborated 
produce extensive, sound and thorough 
piece work. 


Among the significant areas the book 
are the discussion emotional needs, which 
includes recognition the need fun and 
adventure; the inclusion related social 
needs the individual; and the organiza- 
tion ideas relating perception. This re- 
viewer was particularly interested and 
delighted with the chapter problem solv- 
ing and creativity. teacher the field 
elementary curriculum, found helpful 
see the child-development underpinning 
curriculum practice. 


So, too, the chapter attitudes and 
values particularly useful workers 
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human relations. The inclusion Deborah 
Elkins’ study enhances the presentation 
the development attitudes and values 
children. 


The discussion research laudably 
ample and readable. The material 
sented terms basic child development 
concepts. The discussion unequivocal and 
thought provoking. The inclusion list 
suitable films the end each chapter 
welcome innovation, are the descriptive 
annotations books recommended 
further reading. 


Despite the authors’ efforts simplify and 
clarify, this reviewer doubts that the book 
could considered arm-chair reading. This 
professional material requiring application 
specific, breathing, observable group 
youth center school. 


While there are few gaps 
practice and research this book, did 
notice the omission any reference the 
studies adolescent youth done for the 
Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts respectively. 
These two major studies, nationwide 
scope and concerned with eleven million 
boys and girls, have much value for any text 
child development, particularly because 
their findings with regard the unique 
characteristics boys and girls who belong 
voluntary organization. Roughly one- 
third our adolescents need looked at, 
not only Lee and Lee, but all. 


This book meant text for child 
development classes pre-service and in- 
service teacher training. resource book 
for child study, has few peers. Its great 
usefulness, this writer’s opinion, help- 
ing those who work directly with children 
know and understand them better. 


these days when the ideas childhood 
education many who are not specialists 
the field can get publicity which not avail- 
able experts, perhaps wishful thinking 
hope for wider dissemination the con- 
cepts presented Lee and Lee. Perhaps the 
day will come when the principles child 
development can find wider application 
education, and more books this caliber 
will printed. 

JEANNETTE VEATCH 
Visiting Associate Professor, Elementary Education 
Division, University Illinots 
Formerly Director, Program Development Division, 
Girl Scouts U.S.A. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted the rate cents per word; boxed ads $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion $3.00. Deadline for acceptance cancellation ads eighth month preceding month 
publication. Ads listing box numbers otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
statement that person currently holding the job knows being placed. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR: The 
Adoption Institute has immediate 
opening for top-notch person with 
MSW and qualifying experience. 
Good salary, fringe benefits and 
challenging work situation. Write: 
Ben Hoffman, Executive Director, 
1026 Spaulding Ave., Los Angeles 
19, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS: 
Institute has several immediate 
openings for mature, flexible, com- 
petent persons with MSW, with 
without experience child 
family welfare agency. 
lated applicant’s qualifications. 
Fringe benefits and challenging work 
situation. Write: Ben Hoffman, 
Executive Director, 1026 Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
Barry, Assistant Director,Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKER and SUPERVISOR PO- 
SITIONS for fast growing county 
southern California. Opportunities 
adoption included. WORKER 
($5130-$6084) requires year’s 
graduate study work. 
quires year’s graduate study 
social work and years’ experience 
years’ graduate study. SUPER- 
VISOR ($5940-$7044), requires 
years’ graduate study and years’ 
child welfare. Paid vacation and sick 
leave, part-paid health insurance, 
other benefits. County Personnel, 
Courthouse, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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CASEWORKER 
(Male). guidance 
service. Casework treatment oriented 
toward work with total family 
boys aged 6-18. Work challenging 
and stimulating. Minimal dictation 
with supervision geared toward in- 
dependent practice. CWLA mem- 
ber. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Social Secur- 
ity and retirement, health insurance. 
Salary: $4836-$6036; III, $5400- 
$6756; 5-step plan. Can appoint 
qualified step. Milton Goldberg, 
Executive Director, Jewish Big 
Brothers Association, Room 366, 
590 Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
Calif. 


Supervising Child Welfare 
Workers (Adoptions) 
Child Welfare Workers 
(Adoptions) 


Anexciting, expanding agency 
years young; 50% place- 
ments are special needs, 
children (handicapped, older, 
minority); also casework 
inindependent adoptions. Pro- 
gram includes private medical 
and hospital care for mothers 
and children, psychiatric con- 
sultations, assistance non- 
resident mothers. Excellent 
supervisor for 
each workers. Sensible case 
loads. Promotional opportuni- 
ties. Offices Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, San Fernando 
Valley and Monte. Super- 
visor’s salary from 
$7692; completion 2-year 
adoptions, family child wel- 
fare required. Worker’s salary 
from year 
grad. and year 
above exp. required. writ- 
ten exam. Apply Elizabeth 
Lynch, Director Case Work, 
County Los Angeles Bureau 
Adoptions (acting for the 
County Los Angeles Civil 
Service Commission), 2550 
Calif. 
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FAMILY AND CHILD 
FARE WORKERS. 
fessional standards, Grade 
$5592, Grade $5052-$6192, Grade 
$5592-$7236. Executive Director, 
Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission 
St., San Francisco Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS, 
(protective services unmarried 
mothers case loads) pleasant south- 
ern California coastal area between 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. Mas- 
ter’s degree Social Welfare 
year’s graduate study and year’s 
experience. Salary range: 
Excellent fringe benefits. Send resume 
Personnel Office, Court House, 
Ventura, Calif. 


GROUP WORKER. Residential 
treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children aged 6-12. Work 
with small groups 
oriented group work program; some 
supervisory responsibility. Excellent 
supervision, psychiatric consultation, 
Required: MSW, experience di- 
rect work with small groups. Male, 
Initial salary based 
qualifications. Minimum 1960 salary 
$4800. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Director, Children’s Services Con- 
necticut, 1680 Albany Ave., Hart- 
ford Conn. 


CASEWORKER work with un- 
married mother and adoption pro- 
gram family and children’s service 
agency. Good supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation; Social Security 
and retirement. Salary range $4500 
$6600—MSW required. Write: 
Jacob Little, Executive Director, 
Jewish Social Service, Vine St., 
Hartford 12, Conn. 


CASEWORKER family and chil- 
dren’s agency providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4620-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 
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EXPANDING PROGRAM 


positions available, excel- 

lent salary. Progressive sub- 

urban Catholic agency. Ex- 

ceptional benefits, highest 
standards; miles from De- 
troit. Catholic Social 

Oakland County. 
Jagels, 602 

Royal Oak, Mich. 


ervices 


Leonard 
Main 


CASEWORKER, preferabiy male, 
needed work with older children 
group placement, foster homes; 
own parents and foster parents. 
CWLA member agency with excel- 
ent personnel practices. Salary range 
$5200-$6500. Write William Wil- 
son, Director Social Services, 
Methodist Children’s Home Society, 
26645 Six Mile Rd., Detroit 19, 
Mich. 


CASEWORKER, Woman, for Flor- 
ence Crittenton Home. Immediate 
opening. Salary open for either full 
part time. State training and ex- 
Write: Mrs. Gentry, 
Board Personnel Chairman, 
1315 Franklin St., Jackson, Mich. 


CASEWORKER: Male female. 
Small case loads including tempo- 
rary foster care, parent-child coun- 
seling and homemaker service. Op- 
portunity intensive work with 
good supervision. 
sonnel andretirement practices. Mas- 
ter’s degree required. Salary depend- 
ent experience. Write: Mrs. Jean 
Charnley, Acting Supervisor, Chil- 
dren’s Unit, Family Children’s 
Service, 414 8th Minneapolis 
Minn. 


CASEWORKER, 


function agency, 


analytic consulta- 
tion, diversified caseload children 
and families. Social Security and Na- 


tional Health and Welfare. 


$6250, miles from NYC. Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 507 Orange St., 
Newark, 


CASEWORKER, female, carry 
diversified case load including emo- 
tionally disturbed children foster 
homes, our own Study Home, 
group homes, unmarried mothers 
and adoption. Psychiatric 
chological consultation available 
the staff. Requirements: Master’s 
degree social work school plus experi- 
ence, preferably child placement. 
Salary $4500-$6500. Appointment 
salary dependent experience. 
Richardson Rice, Executive Di- 
rector, The New England Home for 
Little Wanderers, 161 South Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston 30, Mass. 
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SUPERVISOR PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 
and group therapy 
program. small group living 
facility for teen-age children with 
personality problems. 
Located pleasant university 
community setting. Starting salary 
$6500. PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORKER. Salary, $6000. Lutheran 
Childrens Home, P.O. Box 
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YOU BELIEVE EARLY 
PLACEMENT ADOPTIVE 
BABIES? far this year, our me- 
dian age placement for infants 
under months. (11 directly from 
ahead intake, urgently need fifth 
adoption worker. Enthusiastic 
ified associates; high professional 
standing. Headquarters university 
city, state capital, standard metro- 
politan area (pop. 212,000) without 
commuting problems. Outstanding 
art center, largest civic music group 
Travel scenic state, nation’s most 


productive area. Learn character 


Midwest, enjoy old-fashioned hos- 
You won’t get rich (who 
does?) but you’ll benefit immeasur- 
ably. MSW, experience, SS, retire- 
ment, annual review. CWLA mem- 
ber, emphasis foster family care, 
casework, adoption. Get acquainted, 
write for November Cares,” 
also March 1959 annual report. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines 12, 


DIRECTOR SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES. Male female, responsible 
for supervision Social Service De- 
partment training school for 
white delinquent boys. Works closely 
with clinical director in-service 
training program. Opportunity 
supervise students. MSSW and expe- 
rience with children. Claude Libis, 
Director Clinical Services, Mary- 
land Training School for 2400 
Cub Hill Rd., Baltimore 34, 


CASEWORKER NEEDED for pro- 
gram for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren foster family care. Small 
case load with intensive work with 
children and foster parents. Weekly 
excellent 
supervision, good practices. 
MSW required, Salary range 
$6400. Can appoint within range de- 
pending experience. Family and 
Children’s 204 Lanvale 
St., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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SUPERVISOR CASEWORK: 


Family and Child Care 


Age ne 


Qualifications 
education and experience 


qualified with psychiatric con- 
sultation. Agency functions: fan 
casework, foster care children, 
service unwed parents and adop- 
tion. The responsibilities include di- 
recting casework services and stu- 
dent program with related commu- 
nity and administrative activities. 
Salary commensurate with good prac- 
tice and current standards. Social 
Security and retirement benefits. For 
further details position write: 
Miss Jane Dewell, District Secre- 
tary, The Diocesan Bureau Social 
Service, 478 Orange St., New Haven 
Conn. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for multiple- 
function agency. Vacancies family 
service, counseling and work 
with unmarried mothers. Psychiatric 
consultation, good 
tices. MSW required. Some experi- 
ence preferred. Salary range $4600- 
$6600, can appoint $6000 ex- 
perience warrants. Eleanor Shel- 
don, Director, Family Children’s 
Services, Worth St., Stamford, 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for pri- 
vate institution doing adoption, 
foster home placements, and institu- 
tional care. MSW required. Demon- 
strated ability administration and 
public relations. Salary $7000. The 
Home, 3302 Florida 


Tampa, Fla. 
CASEWORKER, 


residential treatment center, capac- 
ity children 6-12. Excellent super- 
vision for workers who wish learn 
child therapy. Highly experienced 
child analyst consultant, Dr. Harold 
Balikov, teaching child-care course 
Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis. Program now under review 
professional advisory committee 
with prospects for interesting new 
developments ahead. Beautiful set- 
ting suburban community. Salary 
open. King, Ridge Farm, 
Old Lake Forest, 


ADOPTION SUPERVISOR. Pri- 
agency (CWLA member) with ex- 
cellent personnel practices. Position 
requires MSW and experience 
supervision. Salary range $5800- 
$7500. Can appoint well beyond 
minimum. Supervisor responsible for 
supervision adoption workers. 
James Mallon, Director, Children’s 
Bureau, 615 Alabama St., In- 
dianapolis Ind. 


CASEWORKERS (2) professionally 
trained, for small adoption agency 
providing unmarried mother serv- 
ices, adoption, and foster care 
infants. Salary, start, 
commensurate withexperience. Write 
Miss Kathryn Leonard, Talbot 
Perkins Adoption Service, 108 Willow 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, 
ter care agency. Qualifications: de- 
gree from accredited school social 
work, experience casework prac- 
tice and supervision. Salary scale 
Trained staff, psychi- 
atric consultation and treatment, 
student training program. Write Miss 
Merle MacMahon, Windham 
Children’s Service, Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, 


ASSISTANT PROGRAM DI- 
RECTOR, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, residential treat- 
ment institution for boys. Adminis- 
trative and professional 
ties involve program planning and 
coordination, supervision 
dures, executive duty, etc. Degree; 
years’ professional experience, 
supervisory administrative capac- 
ity, work residential setting desir- 
able. Salary depending experi- 
ence, from $7500. Forward resumé 
Barney Rabinow, Program Director. 


CHILD-CARE SUPERVISOR— 
Female. For small intensive residen- 
tial treatment center. Girls 12-18 
years age. Supervise female 
staff, some administrative respon- 
sibility. Residence required. Group 
worker person with group work 
experience preferred. Casework ac- 
ceptable. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Communicate with Mr. 
Larry Schwartz, Linden Hill School, 
Hawthorne, New York. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 
residential treatment center for emo- 
tionally disturbed children (inter- 
racial and nonsectarian) re- 
sponsible for clinical department 
casework therapists). Close coopera- 
tion with psychiatrist supervision 
gram both children and parents. 
Responsible for limited intake. Chal- 
lenging opportunity for true team 
approach. Population boys and 
girls, 6-12. Qualifications: degree 
from accredited school social work, 
minimum years’ supervisory 
experience, person who psycho- 
analytically oriented preferred. Good 
salary scale and personnel practices. 
Childville, 130 Boerum St., 
Brooklyn. 7-8480. 


CASEWORKER treat- 
ment center for 
turbed children interracial and 
nonsectarian, preferably male. In- 
tensive psychoanalytic therapy with 
children and counseling with parents 
(small case loads). Close psychiatric 
and casework supervision. Qualifica- 
tions: degree from accredited school 
social work, person who psycho- 
analytically oriented preferred. Good 


salary scale. Health benefits. Child- 


ville, 130 Boerum St., Brooklyn. 
7-8480. 
CASEWORKERS, professionally 


trained, for child-care program pro- 
viding foster home and group place- 
ment services. Qualified supervision, 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training. Salary $4500-$6000, com- 
mensurate with experience. Write 
Miss Evelyn Mowitz, Brooklyn 
Home for Children, 112th St., 
Forest Hills, 


TRAINED CASEWORKER for va- 
riety services children: Parent 
counseling, homemaker service, fos- 
ter home care, work with emotion- 
ally disturbed children 
atric treatment. Staff seminars with 
leaders child welfare. Opportuni- 
ties for professional advancement. 
Salary $4800-$6200. Substantial 
health and pension benefits. Mrs. 
Nora Johnson, Director, Foster 
Care Services, The Children’s Aid 
Society, 150 45th New York 


INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. specialize 
the placement administrative per- 
sonnel for child care institutions. 
GERTRUDE STEIN, INC., Vo- 
cational Service Agency, 48th 
St., New York City. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, young rapidly growing 
Salary scale $5000- 
$6500. Excellent supervision and 
student 
training program. Write Miss Merle 
MacMahon, 
dren’s Service, Fifth Ave., New 
York 


OPENINGS FOR 
workers agency offering integrated 
program total service unmarried 
mothers, temporary boarding home 
care, adoptive placement. Expand- 
ing, diversified placement program. 
Carl Schoenberg, Louise Wise Serv- 
ices, 10-12 94th St., New York 
28, Rafalgar 6-3050. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS. 
rapidly growing mental health pro. 
gram needs social workers Com. 
munity Mental Hygiene Clinics be. 
ing established several localities 
Psychiatric Social Worker salaries 
meet 
mum. Starting salary depends 
for further jn. 
formation to: Gregory Jacobs, Direc. 
tor, Social Service Dep: 
Hospital, Warm 
Springs, Mont. 


Father 
gan’s Boys’ Home, Boys Town, Ne. 
braska. THE HEART AMER. 
Expanding casework program, 
Master’s degree social work re. 
quired. Starting salary 
based experience. Additional 
fringe benefits, including pension, 
liberal vacations, etc. Apply 
Rev. Msgr. Wegner, 
Director. 


EXECUTIVE for nonsectarian, mul- 
ti-function children’s agency. Staff 
psychological 
consultation. National Health and 
Welfare and FICA. Recently reac. 
credited Write Addison 
Barry, President, Children’s Aid 
Society, 507 Orange St., Newark 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: 
Statewide, nonsectarian, pri- 
vate placing agency op- 
erating from Manchester, 
ating with regional citizen 
groups consultation with 
FSAA develop family serv- 
ice some uncovered areas 
accessible Manchester. 
First unit now operation. 
cludes director casework, 
trained caseworkers, dynam- 
ically oriented child psychi- 
atrist and psychologists, pedi- 
atrician, public health nurse. 
All positions except assistant 
supervisor filled. Interested 
and progressive board. Re- 
quirements: MSW with spe- 
cialization casework, 
least years’ successful ex- 
perience including work 
the children’s field and expe- 
rience supervision and ad- 
Children’s 


Aid Society, 170 Lowell St., 
Manchester, 
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REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
(vacancy Akron, created 
expanding program.) Admin- 
ister within region all place- 
ment of, and after-care serv- 
ices for, juveniles returning 
the community from training 
and other residential 
gional office and supervise 
field counselors. 

MSW, minimum years’ 
experience juvenile proba- 
child welfare similar 
work, including supervisory 
responsibilities. 

Salary range 
Lloyd Voigt, Assistant 
Chief Placement Services, 
Juvenile Division, Room 1207 
State Office Columbus 
16, Ohio. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS (2)—Beginning and advanced 


workers serve team members 


dynamically-oriented child guidance 
clinic serving Catholic school popu- 
lation. Duties include participating 


diagnostic studies, treatment 


children and parents and consulta- 
tion with school personnel. Service 
oriented agency with opportunities 
for student supervision, in-service 
training, mental health education 
schools and group therapy. Master’s 
required. Starting 
range Albert Sulli- 
van, M.D., Clinical Director, DePaul 
Clinic, Chestnut St., Rochester 


SUPERVISOR CHILD CARE. 
Family and children’s agency. Can 
appoint $6500. Professional 
Student training program Western 
Reserve University. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience, 
preferably adoptions. Member 
CWLA. Social Security, retirement. 
Paid hospitalization. Write John 
Kelleher, Executive Secretary, Cath- 
olic Service League, 138 Fir Hill, 
Akron Ohio. 


CASEWORKER. Family and chil- 
dren’s agency. Diversified case load. 
Starting salary $4800. Can appoint 
$5500. Dynamic program. Good 
opportunity for advancement. Stu- 
dent training program Western Re- 
serve University. 
atric consultation. Member 
Social Security, retirement. Paid hos- 
pitalization. Required: MSW. Write 
John Kelleher, Executive Secretary, 
Catholic Service League, 138 Fir 
Hill, Akron Ohio. 
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CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, for public children’s agency 
offering protective services and fos- 
ter home placement. Challenging 
opportunity help development 
young agency. Qualified supervision. 
Social Security. Salary: 
Kathryn Bork, Executive Direc- 
tor, Bureau Children’s Services, 
900 King St., Lancaster, Pa. 


child-care agency 
seeks qualified person develop in- 
service training program for the 
teaching basic casework concepts 
and child welfare practices un- 
trained social workers. Salary open. 
Write Director, Division Child 
Welfare, 2505 Cedar Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Master 
Social Work equivalent with 
administrative experience. Supervis- 
ion residential program for single 
mothers; direct responsibility 
casework staff, budgeting and com- 
munity relationship. Salary commen- 
surate with experience. Contact— 
Mr. Dean Palmer, Chairman, Per- 
sonnel Committee, Florence Critten- 
ton Home, 1166 Main St., 
Columbus Ohio. 


CASEWORKERS adoption and 
counseling services. Good personnel 
policies, psychiatric consultation, 
student training, retirement plan. 
Professional training required; op- 
portunity for supervisory experience. 
Salary range $7380. New, 
modern, air conditioned offices. 
Write Howard Hush, Family and 
Children’s Service Association, 184 
Salem Ave., Room 120, Dayton 
Ohio. 


CASEWORK DIRECTOR, Man— 
training school, boys residence, 
130 after-care; psychiatric, psy- 
chological and medical services. One 
and one-half million dollar building 
program underway provide one 
the best institutional plants 
the country. Requires MSW. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. 
Apply Manwell, Superintend- 
ent, Cleveland Boys School, Hudson, 
Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, MSW degree, 
carry diversified case load. Good per- 
sonnel practices, psychiatric consul- 
tation available, Social Security and 
retirement, salary range 
$6000. Offices air-conditioned. Write 
Louis Turcotte, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, Cheyenne, 
Tulsa 19, Okla. 
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CASEWORKER. Countywide, pri- 
vate child welfare agency offering 
service the areas adoption, child 
protection, foster placement. Com- 
mitted skilled casework with own 
parents, foster parents and children. 
Student training agency with op- 
portunities development. 
Sound supervision, personnel prac- 
tices and psychiatric consultation. 
MSW required. Salary $5000 up. 
Agency located college town 
hours from New York City and 


Philadelphia. Mary Lee Schuster, 
Executive Director, Northampton 


County Children’s Aid Society, 334 
Bushkill St., Easton, Pa. 


DIRECTOR and CASEWORKER. 
Opening children’s agency. Pro- 
gram includes counseling with chil- 
dren, placement and supervision 
children foster care and homefind- 
ing. Salary range comparable with 
good agency practice. Write P.O. Box 
653, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER 
state-approved agency serving pri- 
marily the child Oriental heritage. 
experience 


Must have car and like travel. 
Write WELCOME HOUSE, 
Box 562, Doylestown, Pa. (30 miles 
from Philadelphia) 


OREGON 
Now has openings 
Child Welfare 
Field Representatives 
$500-$625 
Supervisors 


the metropolitan area and 
rural areas mountain, 
ocean and ranch country lo- 
cales. Live the beautiful, 
northwest vacation country. 
Work for dynamic public 
agency with expanding pro- 
gressive child welfare services. 


Advantages: 

Increasing number promo- 
tional opportunities. 

Civil Service status. 
Retirement and medical plans. 
Sick leave and annual leave. 
Social Security. 

Merit and annual salary in- 
creases. 


Requirements: 
years’ graduate 
years’ experience. 


For further information, 
write to: 
Personnel Department 
State Public Welfare 
Commission 
State Office Building 
Portland Oregon 


CASEWORKER, MSW degree, 
multiple-service agency offering fam- 
ily and personal counseling, child 
placement, adoption, services for 
unwed mothers, student training 
program. Agency member FSAA and 
CWLA. Apply Miss Ruth Layne, 
Executive Director, Child and Fam- 
ily Service, 608 San Antonio St., 
Austin Texas. 


EXECUTIVE: Catholic multiple- 
service agency located Arlington 
capital metropolitan area. Active, 
interested board directors; good 
personnel practices; retirement; 
MSW required. Catholic Charities 
Northern Virginia, 1225 Lin- 
coln St., Arlington Va. 


CASEWORKERS: MSW required 
for positions 
agency located near 
capital. Opportunity for growth and 
development children’s work in- 
cluding adoptive work. Social Secur- 
ity and retirement benefits. Salary 
dependent 
ence. Catholic Charities Northern 
Virginia, 1225 Lincoln St., Arling- 
ton, Va. 


CASEWORKER: Immediate open- 
ing MSW required. Beginning salary 
dependent upon experience and 
qualifications. Range $5700-$8220. 
Individual psychiatric consultation; 
retirement plan; standard personnel 
practices. Write Mr. Phaneuf, 
Travelers Aid Society, 
Michigan St., Room 310, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 


CASEWORKER: Graduate 
degree and 
ferably child family wel- 
fare. Agency offers adoption, 
foster care and unmarried 
motherservices. 
nel practices, excellent oppor- 
tunity for professional devel- 
opment. Psychiatric consul- 
tation. Salary $5500-$7500. 


SUPERVISOR: Must have 


graduate degree and several 
years supervised experi- 


ence. Excellent community 
standards and 
practice. Salary 
$8220. 


Apply to: The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph Springob, Director, 
Catholic Social Welfare 
Bureau, 207 Michigan St., 
Milwaukee Wisc. 
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EXPERIENCED SOCIAL 
ER, MSS, work with adoptive 
parents and unmarried mothers. 
Agency affiliated with medical col- 
lege and university. Statewide agency 
located and vacation area. 
Office vicinity beautiful Lake 
Champlain. Meals furnished. Re- 
tirement plan making. Workers 
now covered Social Security. 
Beginning salary $5000. Opportunity 
for participation community or- 
ganizations and conferences. Must 
drive car; agency car available for 
field work. Mrs. Catherine Derby, 
Executive Director, Elizabeth Lund 
Home, Inc., 346 Shelburne St., 


Burlington, ermont. 


CASEWORKERS 
agency offering counseling unmar- 
ried mothers, foster care and adop- 
tion services. Excellent supervision, 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training program. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary Appoint- 
ment salary depending upon experi- 
ence. Dr. Elizabeth Lawder, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
Juniper St., Philadelphia Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for agency giving 
group care unmarried mothers. 
Psychiatric consultation, casework 
and group work program. MSW re- 
quired. $4800-$5600. Starting salary 
based experience. Mary Lynch 
Crockett, Director, Florence Critten- 
ton Home Philadelphia, 6325 
Burbridge St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER, 
administrative responsibilities, for 
the Downtown Orphans 
Home, small institution for de- 
pendent 
Introduce casework for the children 
and their parents. Interpret case- 
work services staff and board, 
plan and institute in-service training 
program. Qualifications: MSW, ex- 
perience casework, including some 
child placement. Beginning salary 
$6500 depending qualifications. 
Apply Mr. Paul Wolkin, Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia Pa. 
Locust Applicants for part- 
time employment will considered. 


some 


tion serving 50-55 children; miles 
Salary $5000- 
$6000, depending experience and 
training. Social Security, retirement. 
Halbersleben, Superintendent, 
Orphan Society Philadelphia, Wal- 
lingford, Pa. 
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for statewide, nonsectarian 
private agency offering foster 
home care troubled chil- 
dren, casework service par- 
ents and unmarried mothers, 
and adoptive services. Excel. 
lent supervision 
atric consultation. Sound per- 
sonnel practices plus retire- 
ment plan and Social Secur- 
ity. Beginning salary $5000- 
$6300 depending upon experi- 
ence and qualifications. Open- 
ings Milwaukee central 
and Madison district 
office. Charles Leopold, Exec- 
utive Director. Children’s 


Service Society Wisconsin, 
610 Jackson St., 
waukee Wisc. 


Mil- 


CASEWORKER for Chester 
County Child Care Service, ex. 
panding public child welfare 
gram. MSW required and experience 
preferred. Social Security and other 
benefits; good personnel policies, 
Civil Service salary range $4329- 
$5529. Write Miss Esther Colton, 


West Chester, Pa. 
CASEWORKER: Male female, 


for new, additional posi- 
tion vigorous, growing 
Case load can include varied range 
family and children’s problems and 
opportunity exercise 
Regular, excellent 
sultation. Emphasis pioneering 
new methods within 
function agency, well accepted 
community. Good supervision, pro- 
gressive personnel, 
tices. Blue Cross, Blue Shield avail- 
able. New attractive offices. Salary 
scale $4600-$6800. Can appoint 
above minimum depending qual- 
ifications. Pleasant small community 
Pennsylvania Dutch country. 
Write Miss Evalyn 
Executive Secretary, Family and 
Children’s Service, 937 Willow 
Lebanon, Pa. 


CASEWORKER for school serving 
175 delinquent teen-age girls. Cot- 
tage type institution, suburban 
Philadelphia. Staff includes Director 
Social Service, supervisors, 
caseworkers. Staff psychologist, 
days week; psychiatrist, days 
week. Liberal personnel practices, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield insurance 
free after months’ employment. 
Myrtle Gray, Supt., Sleighton 
Farm School for Girls, Darling P.O., 
Delaware County, Pa. 
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Ain Adopted Childs Memory Book 


The first record book designed 


especially for adopted children 


Viewed child welfare leaders being 
ideal manner which open and 
lighten the way for parents lovingly tell 
the “adoption story” their child, this 
book serves storehouse the impor- 
tant records and wonderful memories which 
should kept every child. 

pages delightfully illustrated color 
commence with the day the child actually 
arrives his new home continue 
through college years. Special pages for 
foreign born child, and health and develop- 
ment records. Introduction Executive 
Director New England Home for Little 
Wanderers. 

Also included booklet Talk with 
Adoptive Articles the author 
Marion (herself adoptive 
parent) and others associated with adoption 
When and the 
“Adoption should told. 
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Adoption Research. Brieland, Donald. 
Comment Adoption Consultation Services. Fox, 


Emanuel (Readers’ Forum). 


Amendments New York’s Adoption Law. Polier, 
Shad. 


Birth Certificate for Foreign Child. (News from the 
Field). 


Community Prepares for New Adoption Law. (News 
from the Field). 


Freedom from Obstacles Adoption. Gordon, 
Henrietta (Editorial Comments). 


Inter-Agency Cooperation Adoption. Getz, Clyde. 


Internal Revenue Code Amended for Children Placed 
for Adoption. (News from the Field). 
Latin American Adoption Committee. Velarde, 
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Donald. 
Services Adoptive Parents After Legal Adoption. 
Short-Term Financial Aid for Adoptive Parents. 
Sternau, Amelia. 
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(Readers’ Forum). 
Work with Adoptive Parents. Frankl, Anni Weiss. 
Agency Interprets Its Services, An. Cancilla, Polly. 
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